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Who? Me? 


Yes, son. You’ll have clothes the richest man in the 
world couldn’t buy today ...suits you can wear in the 
rain or cram in a traveling bag without spoiling their 
knife-edge crease ...shirts and socks of virgin wool you 
can wash without shrinking... warm winter clothes no 
heavier than today’s summer tropicals . . . fabrics tha 
won’t burn... or mildew... or grow shiny with wear... 
and a complete wardrobe permanently mothproofed. 


All these and many more miracles of Monsanto Textile 
Chemistry will be yours, son, probably before you’re old 
enough for your first date. 


In fact, the longer you live, the more you will enjoy the 
benefits of Monsanto Chemistry in every phase of your 
daily life—from the home you may someday build to the 
conditioned air you will breathe. For the vast textile 
industry (which tops even iron and steel in the value of 
its products) is just one of the many industries serving 
mankind where you will find Monsanto Chemicals 
oh and Plastics serving for your added pleasure and 
comfort in the better days ahead. 






MoNnSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, 4 
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WHERE 





DO MANAGERS 


COME FROM ? 


A dozen men operate turret lathes. A dozen 
clerks stand behind hardware counters. A dozen 
stevedores hoist dockyard freight. 


Sooner or later, one operator, clerk, steve- 
dore is going to reach out and do the work 
more competently than those alongside him. 


This is a real beginning. But it is not enough 
for a man who hopes to manage. 


A manager must have demonstrated that he can 
take orders, before he gives orders. He must 
know how to impart information. He must 
have character, courage, and the ability to 
administer. 


If he has all these, he is ready to go on up. 


Some managers stay on the first, eighth, tenth 
steps, and do an important job. They are the 
foremen, superintendents, department heads, 
buyers. Some still keep going. The most far- 
sighted and imaginative climb to the top. 


This constant movement of men upward is 
one reason why American business has an 
ever-fresh point of view. Some one is always 
bringing a new idea on up with him. 

° ° ° 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so 
important to the workers’ welfare, the in- 
vestors’ welfare or the public welfare. 


N.W.AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 











Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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Glass insulation—in home appliances. More jobs. 


Making Postwar Jobs—Out of Glass! 





OW MANY postwar jobs will there 
H be—for soldiers, sailors, war work- 
ers? No one can tell exactly. But this 
much we do know: 


Business management, in scores of in- 
dustries, has long since planned new 
products, new ventures, new services, 
that will make jobs by the thousands 
by creating new demands. 








For example, the glass industry in 
producing for war has found amazing 
new uses for its product. Imagine glass 
through which nails can be driven, like 
wood. Glass that bends. Glass that 


bounces. Glass that floats, like cork, 


Soon, now, beautiful textiles will be 
made of glass — textiles that are fire- 
proof and mothproof. There will be 
rotproof glass tarpaulins. Glass awn- 
ings. Glass windows that will not frost. 
Improved glassware for homes. 


All these new uses will increase the 
demand for glass — and demand for 
goods makes jobs. 





The glass industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette, that have planned for postwar 
employment. 


And now that Victory has been won, 


these industries and others throughout 
the country will put into operation their 
plans for the jobs and opportunities all 
of us want. 








A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Behind Those Jobs... 





The curtain is down. The world’s 
worst tragedy ended as it had to 
end. All that remains is grief and 
glory and the hope of lasting good 
will among men. 


From here onin. . . our No. 1 Job 
is jobs—not Japs. Soberly, let’s look 
at our No. 1 Job. 
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We start with inspiring leadership 
from Washington. What next? Fac- 
tories must change form. The wheels 
of Peace must hum again. Goods 
must roll to market. . . faster, 
faster, faster. Pent-up demand for 
time-honored, trusted brand names 
must be satisfied in full. And then 
some! Service “‘with a smile’”’ must 
greet us again. Researchers must 
press on. Old products must im- 
prove. New products must emerge. 
America’s production miracle must 
be re-enacted. And all Americans 
must have a part! 

What’s behind all this? Neces- 
sity? Yes. Courage? Yes. 
Know-how? Sure. Money? 
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BUY THEM WITH CERTAINTY... 
HOLD THEM WITH CONFIDENCE 


(Lu sons J) 


You said it! All kinds of money. The 
people’s savings. Life insurance com- 
panies’ investable funds. Inheritance 
funds. Profitsand reservesof business 
enterprises—large and small. Spend- 
able wages of workers. Thrift money. 
Venture money. Investment money. 
The world’s biggest bank roll! Made 
in America. Belonging to millions 
of Americans. Working for all Amer- 
icans—so all Americans may work. 





To master our No. 1 Job speedily 
and efficiently—and to preserve our 
Freedom in the process—we must 
have money in motion. Money in 
hiding means idleness. Money in 
motion means men at work. It’s as 
simple as that! 


Keeping America’s money in motion 
is the business and responsibility of 
the world’s greatest financial 
mechanism. This Exchange 
is only one vital cog. But it 
is vital. It does work for all 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





America! It does keep money in mo- 
tion. It does maintain a free, com- 
petitive market where securities may 
be bought or sold—where prices are 
instantly known. It does take its 
business and responsibilities serious- 
ly and does operate under rigid, self- 
imposed regulation—as well as Gov- 
ernment regulation. 


When you use these facilities you 
keep money in motion. Your invest- 
ment is not frozen. You can hold, 
sell at any time—and reinvest. But 
remember, risk is inherent in any 
form of ownership. The risk ‘you 
take can spell L-O-S-S or G-A-I-N! 
Beware of tips, rumors, hunches. 
Get the habit—get the facts! 






STOCK 
EXCHANGE | 








Facts are available. Here’s why. Before any 
company can list its securities in this in- 
vestors’ marketplace, that company agrees 
to report, regularly, essential facts concern- 
ing its management and financial condition. 
That’s the foundation of this Exchange’s 
policy. It applies to all listed companies. 
You’ll find these facts at the offices of 
Member Firms. Look for the emblem 
““Member, New York Stock Exchange.” 












The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Army and Navy. Developments in de- 
mobilization and redeployment were: _ 
Navy program. The Navy announced a 
program for returning to this country by 
next September 1 virtually all its officers 
and men now stationed in the Pacific, in- 
cluding Marines and Coast Guards. The 
total now on duty there is 1,800,000. 
Meanwhile, about °90.000 replacements 
are to be sent to the Pacific, reducing 


Navy strength there to that number. 
Regular Navy officers. Enlisted Navy 
personnel now serving as _ temporary 


warrant or commissioned officers in the 
Regular Navy were made eligible for dis- 
charge under certain conditions. About 
16.500 are affected. 

WAVES. Discharge policies for WAVES 
were relaxed to permit the release of any 
married WAVE who has seen a full year of 
active duty. 

Army discharges. The Army announced 
it returned 1,116,000 men and women to 
civilian life between May 12 and Septem- 
ber 28. Discharges reached a rate of 202,- 
000 weekly. From May 12 through Sep- 
tember 21, a total of 1,687,000 were re- 
turned to the U.S. from overseas theaters. 

ROTC. The advanced course of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, suspended 
during the war, was reinstated on an in- 
terim basis by the Army. The program 
initially affects 129 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. Meanwhile, 
plans are in preparation for a permanent 
postwar ROTC program, with financial in- 
ducements for veterans who wish to en- 
roll as OTC students. 

National Guard. The Army announced 
immediate resumption of enlistments and 
re-enlistments in the National Guard. 


Local rationing boards. The Office of 
Price Administration said that the number 
of local price and rationing boards would 
be reduced to 2,000 from a present 5,600 
by the end of the year. The continuing 
boards will be in areas containing about 
98 per cent of the country’s retail stores. 


The remaining 2 per cent will be under the 
jurisdiction of the nearest board, so that 
all communities still will be protected. 
Boards that remain are to be staffed with 
about 8,500 experienced price clerks, many 
of them recruited from boards that are 
abolished. The program is intended f cut 
expenses and adapt the OPA organization 
to its reduced responsibilities, now that 
some rationing programs have ended. 


Solid Fuels Administration 
of controls on de- 


Coal. The 
said that relaxation 
liveries to coal dealers, which had been 
under consideration, was out of the ques- 
tion now. due to strikes in the coal mines 
and resulting acute shortages. 


Fats and oils. The civilian supply of 
fats and oils was substantially improved 
by the end of the war and cutbacks in 
military buying, the Commerce Depart- 
ment said. Nevertheless, it was predicted 
that these items would be among the last 
to be removed from rationing and other 
Government controls. 


Steel end iron salvage. The War 
Production Board ended its salvage drive 
for steel and iron scrap, because of present 
plentiful supplies. WPB’s Salvage Divi- 
sion was disbanded. 


Washing machines. Manufacturers of 
domestic washing and ironing machines 
were given a slight increase in the price 
- of their products by OPA. The increase is 
to be absorbed, however, by wholesale and 
retail dealers. OPA said the consumer 
would find washers and ironers in stores 
this autumn and winter at prewar prices. 


Surplus property. The Surplus Prop- 
erty Board prepared a new regulation un- 
der which nonprofit, educational, health 
and similar institutions which lack finan- 
cial resources may acquire surpluses with- 
out charge or at a nominal charge to cover 
transportation and handling costs. 
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Main Cabin — Boeing Stratocruiser 


Chasing the sun 


You left the East Coast at one o'clock 
after a good lunch. Now, stretched out 
in a big, cushioned easy chair, you watch 
cloud patterns shift on the green and gold 
checkerboard of Ohio farmland below. 
You're flying high, where the air is 
smooth, yet the atmosphere in the big 
Boeing Stratocruiser is held at the same 
comfortable pressure as at low levels. 
You and some 8o other passengers are 
traveling at 340 miles an hour—yet the 
sound of four 3500-horsepower engines 
is only a low hum in the insulated cabin. 
The twisting ribbon of the Mississippi 
gleams beneath you and then you're over 
the wide prairie. You read a little, nap 
a little. Soon you’re looking down on 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER ¢ THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


snow-capped mountains. “How about a 
rubber of bridge, down in the lounge?” 
your neighbor suggests. 

At the foot of a spiral stairway you en- 
ter a roomy, comfortably furnished salon, 
where a congenial group has gathered. 
When the West Coast comes into view 
it’s still afternoon. You've gained three 
hours on the sun that hangs high above 
the Pacific as the great plane lowers 
smoothly to a landing! 


This is no Jules Verne fantasy. It may 
be your own experience before long—at 
a fare even lower than present rates, for 
the Stratocruiser is capable of carrying a 
greater payload at a lower operating cost 
than any previous transport. 





BUY VICTORY BONDS 


The aerodynamic advancements built 
into the Stratocruiser have been thor- 
oughly war-tested in the B-29 Superfor- 
tress and are the result of Boeing's long 
experience in the design and develop- 
ment of other four-engine aircraft such 
as the Flying Fortress, Stratoliner and 
Clipper. The C-97, military version of 
this first super-transport of the future, 
is proving itself in the air today! 


With victory won, the same skill in de- 
sign, engineering and manufacture which 
has established Boeing leadership in 
the big bomber field will bring you the 
Stratocruiser and other advances in air 
transport. You can be sure . . . if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s out in front. 


BOEING 





He's Doing the Work 
that Dozens Did 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


In Napoleon’s time, it took nineteen farm workers to supply food for one person off the 
farm. Today, ove farm worker provides food for four hungry soldiers, sailors, or 
civilians. . . . Early in the last Century, it required more than sixty-four hours of work 
to produce an acre of wheat. Now it can be done in less than two and a half hours. 


This means that the record crops produced during World War II have been grown and 
harvested by 26 million fewer persons than would have been required if early 1800 
farming methods were still in general use today. 

Today’s farmer is Doing the Work that Dozens Did largely because of modern, scientific 
methods and motor-powered equipment. Nearly 35 per cent of the nation’s motor trucks 
are used in agriculture. More than a million and a half strong, they save an incalculable 
amount of time and labor, both on the farm and between farm and market! 








NEW GMCs... 1/2 TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
GMC, builder of nearly 
600,000 military vehicles, 
has now turned its full 
production facilities to the 
manufacture of commer: 
cial vehicles. Civilian 
GMC trucks are powered 
by engines of the same 
basic design as the famous 
“270” used in the GMC 
**six-by-six’’...the 
“Workhorse of the Army.” 


INVEST IN VICTORY $338 BUY VICTORY BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 





HOME OF COMMERCIAL TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . . . VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “ DUCKS" 
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Mr. Truman's troubles are to go on piling up; are to test his ability to find 
answers to growing domestic problems, to lead in solving world problems. 

Difficulties now appearing are not the kind that can be cleared away by a sim- 
ple statement. They do not always lend themselves to common-sense decisions. 
There is apparent need for imagination, need for positive leadership. 

The way things are going.....in the situation at home: 

Labor-management troubles will grow, strikes multiply. There is lack of a 
formula for strike settlement, lack of effective machinery, not many new ideas. 

Wage rises will force some price rises, piling up inflation pressures. 

Money supply will be permitted to go on rising, taxes will be reduced, con- 
trols will be eased until at some point an explosion will become probable. 

Congress-White House differences will tend to grow. Mr. Truman is to find 
that his friends in Congress think he is a grand guy, but that friendship does not 
always make votes. Pressures from home make the votes, and the President is to 
discover that his job is to influence those pressures from home. 

Job guarantees, social security expansion, minimum-wage increase, other 
White House objectives will tend to get lost in the shuffle. 

Unemployment will skyrocket when demobilization spurts late this year and 
early in 1946 veterans without job rights will be a center of unemployed. 

Farm prices will drift lower, will be Supported with Government cash. 

Trouble is written all over the domestic situation. 

Easiest way out of trouble, temporarily, is another little increase in the 
wage level, another little easing of controls, a little more leeway in cutting 
of taxes. Just take warning that inflation still is something to understand. 





























Then the way things are going abroad..... 

Meeting of minds between Britain and Russia is proving very difficult. 

U.S. is tending in that situation to serve as a broker to make a deal, not as 
a@ leader to guide a bankrupt world into ways that can lead to solvency. 

U.S., too, is demobilizing with a rush; is revealing an immense urge to get 
its forces back home, to forget about the troubles of the rest of the world. 

Russia, acutely aware of the U.S. attitude, is playing for the breaks. 

Britain, afraid that U.S. may pull back, is seeking friends; is inclined to 
try to save her position on the Continent by building a bloc of nations. 

Germany, in the middle, sees the first glimmer of hope for a comeback. 

Trends are working very strongly in the direction of a world divided into 
blocs, into spheres, into groupings around the big powers: U.S.-Britain-Russia. 

That's a far cry from what U.S. once wanted, a far cry from a world system 
of collective security in which Atlantic Charter principles would prevail. 








On the basis of this developing situation in the world..... 
A_$6,000,000,000 loan to Russia, or one near that size, is very improbable. 
A loan of $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 to Britain is more probable. 
Aid for Italy, Western Europe generally, is increasingly probable. 








(over) 








NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Agreement to outlaw the atom bomb is uncertain, maybe improbable. 

Stripping of Germany's Ruhr is much less probable. 

Gradual reconstruction of German industry is an increasing prospect. 

Reparations agreements made at Potsdam are less likely to be fulfilled to 
the letter; are likely to be related to outcome of disputes on other issues. 











Point is that both at home and abroad things are drifting, are tending in a 
direction different than the White House wanted or expected in its planning. 

Mr. Truman is inclined not to anticipate trouble, not to move to head: off 
difficulties before they arise. Method instead is to permit troubles to grow 
until their pressures force attention, force some action to correct. 

White House tends to shy away from positive leadership at home or abroad. 

That's different from the Roosevelt method. It works best when troubles 
tend to solve themselves, when a difficulty will straighten itself out and not 
be aggravated if ignored in its early stages of development. 

Right now, the tendency of troubles is to grow with neglect, not fade. 

Big question is whether Mr. Truman will reverse his methods, whether he will 
try his hand at positive leadership to reverse incipient trends toward: 

1. Inflation at home as pressure of wage increases forces price rises; as 
outpouring of money gradually serves to blow off the lid of speculations. 

2. Nationalism abroad as U.S. urge for "normalcy," U.S. hesitation to take 
a positive role of leadership in the world, both economically and financially, 
causes other nations to look out for themselves, to get set for dangers. 

Chances are that it is getting a little late for full success if the White 
House is inclined to take a new tack, to talk tough and give the country a more 
definite idea of its course. Mood of Congress, too, is not co-operative, is not 
one that gives the President much hope for success in getting what he wants. 




















To turn to the more immediate situation: 

Tax cuts are to be larger than the condition of federal finances would seem 
to justify by conservative standards. Public wants relief, though. 

Wage increases, when the air clears, will run around 15 per cent. 

Construction costs are to be so high as to discourage many builders. A 
ceiling on prices of finished homes will not be authorized by Congress. 

New cars, some other new consumer durables, may readily be subject to some 
premium prices as dealers face demands far above supply. Price ceilings in the 
retail market very often are difficult to police in every instance. 

Living costs as a whole, however, are not likely to rise much in months 
just ahead. Food prices will tend to decline. Rents will be controlled. It is 
when rent controls come off, when price controls ease or end that trouble appears. 











Strikes, price and tax uncertainties are causing some lag in the shift to 
civilian production; are causing some delay in reconversion. 

Material shortages, labor shortages are holding back a real expansion of 
building. This situation should be cleared up by or before spring, 1946. 

It probably will be second quarter, 1946, before industry is humming. 

Odds still are on the side of a peacetime boom in industry. Mr. Truman is 
counting on that to ease some of his troubles, to make people feel better. 











Army demobilization is speeding up, is to exceed revised schedules by the 
year end. Men will be getting out of Army service at a rate of 1,000,000 a month in 
early 1946. Idea now is to have everybody home by June l. 

Navy demobilization is slower; is proving somewhat more difficult. Even 
So, a speed-up is probable in November with a downward revision of points, an 
acceleration in the rate at which officers, in particular, are released. 








See also pages 13, 22, 54. 
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.--nor to 
a picture 
either! 


A fuzzy outline, fogged by blurred 
detail—something cut off or left 
out, and it’s just another “‘dog- 
gone”’ picture. It could have been 
better—with an Argoflex. 


Actual size view 
shows here 


Synchronized *% 
matched lenses—* 
one focuses 
the other ‘‘takes’’ 
the picture 








It shouldn’t happen to a DOG! 


Argoflex is the twin-lens camera: 
Matched lenses are timed in per- 
fect unison by one simple control. 
You see the picture before you 
take it. You know it is in sharp 
clear focus. The picture you see is 
the picture the camera takes. 


Modern photographers recog- 
nize the Argoflex method as a 
better and simpler way of sighting 
and composing finer pictures. For 
black and white or color. Ideal 
size (214 x 214) for album prints. 
Argoflex exact focusing affords 
superior enlargements. For your 
next camera, get a new Argoflex 
—the twin-lens camera. 


For better pictures—better use an 


argosLex 


Taken with an Argoflex. £4.5 at 1/200 


ARGOFLEX MEANS— 


Better Composition because you see 
the picture before you take it. No 
cutting off, or leaving out part of the 
subject. The picture you see...is the 
picture you get. 

Exact Focus: Turning one simple con- 
trol until the image is sharp, auto- 
matically gives the right focus. Then 
snap the picture! No guess work— 
no fuzzy or blurred out-of-focus 
negatives. 


Actual Size: The large view-finder 
shows the picture in actual size 
(214 x 214). The Argoflex is so free 
from complicated “gadgets,” you 
keep your mind on the picture. 


ARGUS incorporateD « Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fine Cameras and Precision Optical Instruments 
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Patapar resists grease, 


fats, oils. It can be boiled 
in water 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qual- 
ities that are almost unbelievable for 
paper. It resists penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. It can be soaked in water for 
days, or boiled without losing its strength 
and beauty. It is a barrier against dirt, 
dust, germs. It is sanitary, odorless, 


A paper of 
a thousand uses 


In all sorts of fields you'll find Patapar 
doing hard jobs. As a packaging material 
it protects products like butter, short- 
ening, bacon, fish, cheese, poultry, ice 
cream. It is used for milk bottle hoods. 
It lines motor oil containers. It is used 
in place of oiled silk. At hospitals, instru- 
ments are wrapped in it and sterilized in 
live steam. Patapar keeps 
them clean, sanitary. 
Countless problems 


have been solved with this 





Keymark of 
wrapper protection 


unique paper. 


Booklet for business men: 


This little booklet gives 
the interesting facts 
about Patapar and 
points out many of its 
different applications. 
Perhaps it will show 
how Patapar can be 
helpful in your busi- 
ness. Write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet U. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably get a tax refund 
if you used your own funds to finance plant 
expansion needed for war production. As 
the result of the President’s proclamation 
ending the emergency period in so far as it 
affects Section 124 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, many war contractors can obtain 
substantial tax refunds. This involves re- 
computation of tax returns for prior years 
which were included in the original 60- 
month amortization period. 


* * * 


YOU CAN often obtain assistance, un- 
der a War Production Board program, if 
you are having trouble in getting your 
building-material plant back into opera- 
tion after a wartime shutdown. This pro- 
gram calls for aid from various Govern- 
ment agencies to manufacturers of ma- 
terials in short supply, including bricks, 
structural tile and clay and cast-iron pipe. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect early settlement 
of your claims under canceled war con- 
tracts unless you quickly file all termina- 
tion data required by the Government. In 
pressing for early settlement of terminated 
contracts, the Army and’ Navy are urging 
contractors to get in their inventory re- 
ports and other claim data by Oct. 15. 


* * * 


YOU CAN still get a WPB priority to 
buy lumber when it is needed for military 
and most essential civilian activities. Al- 
though WPB has revoked its lumber con- 
trol order, the agency is continuing to is- 
sue preference ratings in special cases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell in civilian channels 
all poultry that you stored for possible 
Army purchase. The Department of Agri- 
culture terminates this final phase of its 
poultry set-aside program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now resume export trade 
with France, Greece and Denmark, pro- 
vided that you have orders from firms in 
those countries. In relaxing restrictions, the 
Foreign Economic Administration points 
out that certain commodities that are 
scarce or badly needed in the U. S. cannot 
be shipped without FEA export licenses. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT fail to file a tax infor- 
mation return showing certain types of 
compensation paid to your employes, such 
as travel and subsistence allowances, if 
these payments are not subject to income 
tax withholdings. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue amends regulations regarding 
these information returns, which are to be 
filed on Form 1099. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a reconverting manufac- 
turer, use specific profit factors in estab- 
lishing ceiling prices on nine types of in- 
dustrial and domestic equipment. Items 
covered by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s new profit factors are: commercial 
mechanical refrigerators, air-conditioning 
units, automatic electrical control units, 
elevators, stokers, millwork, luggage, food- 
product machinery and silverware. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 
ployes that they will lose some of their 
benefits if a union wins a collective-bar- 
gaining election. In one case, the National 
Labor Relations Board holds that an em- 
ployer was coercive and interfered with the 
rights of his workers when he wrote them 
that a union election victory would result 
in cancellation of benefits involving pay, 
vacations and bonuses. NLRB sets aside 
the election results. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use as much material as you 
wish to build a gasoline filling station. 
Petroleum Administration for War re- 
moves all restrictions on amounts of mate- 
rials and equipment used for such work. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always deduct as neces- 
sary business expenses in a taxable year 
the advance premiums you pay to cover an 
employe’s insurance for future years. The 
U.S. Tax Court disallows a claim of an 
employer, on an accrual basis, for such an 
income tax deduction, on the ground that 
the advance payments did not represent 
an accrued expense for the taxable year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship commercial freight 
to U.S. ports for export without getting 
an export license from the ODT. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep States 
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‘ News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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...CALL ON WAR BORN 


Getting the jump on postwar 
competition will be largely a matter 
of who applies the best ideas first. 
Ideas for cutting costs, speeding 
production change-overs, improving 
peacetime products. 


Many of these new ideas and 
techniques were developed for war 
production. Some of them have 
grown up in your own industry. But 
others may have developed in fields 
far removed from your own. 


For example, out of radio broad- 
casting experience, Westinghouse 
engineers developed a new elec- 
tronic process for reflowing tin on 





IF YOU MOLD PLASTICS 


temperatures 





to supply it, 


The wide use of plastic 
molded parts, such as this 
Micarta gear, may require 
a greater range of curing 
than ever 
before. New electric heat- 
ing equipment is ready 


IDEAS TO OFFSET THEM 


steel strip—which saved two-thirds 
of our war-scarce tin supply. Roto- 
trol, an electrical device developed 
to control high-speed elevators, is 
now improving the operation of arc 
furnaces, mine hoists, paper mill 
drives, scores of other machines. 


Doesn’t this suggest the impor- 
tance of investigating, now, war- 
born methods which are applicable 
to your industry? For improved 
methods and equipment may well 
be your solution to offsetting high 
postwar production costs. 


In power engineering, electronics, 
metallurgy, plastics, ceramics, 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MAKE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Soldering porcelain to 
metal with high-frequency 
induction heating = in- 
; ¢reased production on 
/ these terminal bushings a 
hundredfold, eliminated 
rejects. Easily performed 
by an unskilled worker 
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Westinghouse engineers have ac- 
quired a breadth of practical experi- 
ence unsurpassed in industry. A call 
to your nearest Westinghouse office 
will bring a man qualified to help 
with your specific problems, 


Send for this “Report to Industry” 


This 52-page book gives a quick 
view of war-born methods and 
equipment which are saving time 
and cutting costs in a dozen dif- 
ferent industries. Write for a 
copy on your company letterhead. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P, O. Box 868, Pittsburgh’ 36, Pa. 


J-91076 


USE WELDING 


The use of resistance 
welding reduced the cost 
of this assembly by 35% 
—as compared to the 
former method of ma- 
chining it out of a solid 
piece. Such savings are 
typical with this method, 





NEERING 





This engineering triumph—another FIRST by Remington Rand—is 
a secretary’s dream for operating comfort...and an executive’s ideal 
for top typing efficiency and economy. For THE NEW REMINGTON 
—always swift. smooth. and sensitive—is now almost | N : 

Its new Type Bar Silencer softens the stinging slap of type against 
paper...its carr iage travel has been hushed to a whisper...its entire 
mechanism is muted. Remington Rand researe h scientists, long-time 
leaders in typewriter development, and with experience enr iched by 
precision manufacture for war, have engineered QUIET right into the 
machine! This latest Remington Rand FIRST is one more in the long 
series responsible for a famous fact: “More Remingtons have been 
bought than any other make.” See about the new quict REMINGTON. 


Call your nearby Remington Rand office or representative today. 


Reninglon 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


UNGLY SAM STILL NEEDS 
BND SUPPORT 
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RISE IN OUR LIVING LEVELS? 
NEW GOALS OF PLANNERS 


Administration Aim to Raise the National Income by 50 Per Cent 


Large outlays by business, 
individuals and Government 
as keystone of program 


A 40 to 50 per cent rise in the living 
standards of the American people as a 
whole is the stated objective of the pres- 
ent national Administration. This basic 
fact underlies the attitude that will prevail 
in influencing wage settlements, in resolv- 
ing strike issues, in fulfilling price guaran- 
tees to farmers, in attempts to move 
toward full employment. 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson 
gave the first official expression of the Ad- 
ministration’s goal when, as head of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, he said: “The American people are 
in the pleasant predicament of having to 
learn to live 50 per cent better than they 
have ever lived before.” William H. Davis, 
until recently Director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, echoed the Vinson 
remark, but tied it directly to an increase 
in wage rates, and lost his job. 

Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach had the same policy in mind when he 
approved a  65-cent-an-hour minimum 
wage. That’s a 62.5 per cent rise. OVMR 
Director John W. Snyder said the same 
thing in another way when he stated his 
goal as a rise in output 40 to 50 per cent 
above peacetime levels. Secretary Vinson 
re-emphasized this policy on October 1 
when he told the House Ways and Means 
Committee that “an annual gross national 
product of $200,000,000,000 at present 
prices is within our reach.” (Text of Sec- 
retary Vinson’s statement, page 91.) 

What it is all about, briefly, is this: 

Full employment will require an ag- 
gregate outlay for goods and services by 
individuals, business and governments of 
$186,200,000,000 a year at present prices. 
That is 51.5 per cent above the total out- 
lay for 1940, and 78.5 per cent above the 
annual product from 1935-to 1939. If this 
product could be reached by 1948, it would 
mean jobs for 57,000,000 workers and a 


OCTOBER 12, 1945 


“float” of a total of 3,000,000 unemployed. 

War experience is used as a background 
for these proposals. During war, gross 
national product—in terms of 1945 prices 
—increased by almost 60 per cent. The 
trick is to keep the product near wartime 
levels, but to produce the goods and pro- 
vide the services that civilians want, rath- 
er than what the Government wanted in 
the form of airplanes, warships, guns, 
tanks, powder and shells. 

Stated that way, the problem sounds 
simple. Complications arise when this pol- 
icy is translated into action. The basic 
over-all problem is to keep total expendi- 
tures at $186,200,000,000 after the Govern- 
ment stops spending $87,000,000,000 a year 
for war. Out of this basic problem flow 
other problems that have real meaning to 


those who want to work and live better. 

In money, it would mean that each 
man, woman and child in the country 
would spend $876 a year on the average. 
From 1935 to 1939, spending for each 
consumer averaged $581 a year. Full em- 
ployment thus calls for an increase of 51 
per cent in per capita consumer spending 
above those prewar years. That amounts 
to the rise in living standards that of- 
ficials are talking about. 

Over-all spending by the 142,000,000 
individuals who will be in the country by 
1948 would approximate $125,000,000,000. 
In the prewar period, total spending by 
fewer consumers, translated into 1945 
prices, was $74,800,000,000. 

In terms of business, if consumer 
habits follow prewar patterns, this volume 
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TOWN AND CITY DWELLINGS 





- U.S. Housing: Work to Be Done 











TOTAL 29,683,189 
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4,740,575 


5,556,558 











TOTAL 7,106,559 
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of future spending holds these promises: 

For everyday living, outlays would be 
$66,000,000,000 or $463 per year per per- 
son. This would be spent for food, cloth- 
ing, tobacco, health, automobile repairs, 
draperies, linen and other short-lived 
household supplies. That represents a 65.5 
per cent improvement over prewar outlays 
for this type of business. 

For services, consumers would spend 
$38,000,000,000—a 42.3 per cent increase 
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—U.S.D.A. 


SEWING MACHINE 
The production of needed goods... 


over prewar. That means outlays for the 
barber and hairdresser, for train fare and 
automobile travel, for hotels and recrea- 
tion, for home repairs, telephone, gas and 
electric bills. 

For durable goods—automobiles, fur- 
niture, refrigerators, washing machines, 
sewing machines, radios, toasters, jewelry, 
ete.—consumers would spend $21,000,- 
000,000—an increase of -153 per cent over 
prewar. That would average $147 a year 
per person in 1948. For a family of four, 
that would mean $558, or a new car every 
other year. 

That is the picture that planners paint 
for individuals and for business under con- 
ditions of full employment. It promises 
booming business for every enterprise 
from shoeshiners to chain stores. 

The hifch in this prospect is that, to 
maintain this level of consumer spending. 
business and Government must spend 
$61,200,000,000 a year on things that con- 
sumers don’t or won’t buy. That outlay 
would have to be added to the $125,000.- 
000,000 of consumer spending to reach the 
necessary gross product that means jobs 
for all. And that is more than twice as 
much as business and Government spent 
before the war. 
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NEW TIRES 
...to keep our economy rolling... 


Planners, however, are not daunted 
by this prospect. Whatever business fails 
to spend, they would have a government 
—federal, State, or local—spend. And they 
point to these spending opportunities: 

Housing. In 1940, as the chart shows, 
one out of five of the nation’s city and 
town houses was 40 years old or older. 
That means a fifth of the country’s 29,- 
683,189 urban dwellings should be _ re- 
placed. On top of this, there is a demand 
for new homes from new families—the 
population increase between 1940 and 
1948 will be 10,700,000 persons. 

Home improvements. This also is a ripe 
field. One out of eight city dwellings needs 
major repairs, and one in four farm homes 
requires the same treatment. In addition, 
one out of six city dwellings and two out 
of three farm homes need running water, 
while three out of five farm homes need 
electricity. 

Plant expansion. A market for 5,835,- 
000 washing machines, 5,852,000 mechani- 
cal refrigerators, 4,501,000 vacuum clean- 
ers, 3,451,000 sewing machines and from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 automobiles al- 
ready has been found in official surveys. 
This indicates to planners plenty of in- 
centive to build new factories, enlarge ex- 
isting plant and install machinery—which 
adds up to business spending. 

Public works. This area of spending is 
not being overlooked. Congress already 
has approved large-scale highway building 
and airport construction programs. Now 
being pushed are proposals for the St. 
Lawrence Waterway and Missouri Val- 
ley projects. There are others in prepara- 
tion. Slum clearance, river purification, re- 
forestation and recreation developments 
are among projects that can keep the 





spending level up and provide the jobs 
that people want. 

The Administration’s goal of a 50 per 
cent rise in living standards thus can be 
translated concretely into better homes, 
better roads, better water, more food and 
clothing and more comforts. But it goes 
beyond plans simply for spending. 

Wages and salary incomes would 
have to rise in the years ahead if consum- 
er spending is to be maintained at $126,- 
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WASHING MACHINE 
. « . would put scarcities within reach 


—Acme 


000,000,000 a year. That does not neces- 
sarily mean a 50 per cent rise in wage 
rates, because total wage payments could 
increase by that amount with smaller rate 
increases as more jobs are provided for 
workers. 

Savings by business and _ individuals 
would be observed closely. If business does 
not open sufficient investment opportu- 
nities to absorb savings, then Government 
would get those savings—either in taxes 
or by selling bonds—and spending them 

Tax policy also would be designed to 
encourage enough spending to reach the 
necessary product. Rates would be lowered 
for the income groups whose living stand- 
ards are to be raised, increased for in- 
dividuals likely to “oversave.” Tax con- 
cessions also can be expected to promote 
new and expanding businesses. 

Those are the policies to be expected to 
flow from the national budget that the 
President would submit each year under 
terms of the Full Employment bill. That 
bill already has passed the Senate. The 
national budget, in fact, would be the 
lodestar that would guide those officials 
who have announced a national policy of 
raising living standards half again as high 
as prewar. 
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Stalemate on World Peace: 


Back of London Disagreements 


Russo-British Suspicions That Cause Bloc Building and More Fear 


Failure of attempt by U. S. 
and England to win Soviet 
away from Balkan penetration 


The latest stalemate in the effort to 
restore the world to peace is related to 
these factors: 

Russia is determined to have her way 
in the Balkans just as she had her way in 
settlements related to Poland and in the 
fixing of Germany’s Eastern border. 

Britain, after giving way on Poland and 
Germany, is determined to refuse to agree 
to a Russian sphere extending over the 
Balkans and into the Mediterranean. 

U. S. is going along with Britain, on the 
theory that Russia, at some point, must be 
forced to show her hand and to reveal 
whether her aims are purely nationalistic 
or whether she sincerely is interested in 
international co-operation. 

Other nations involved line up with 
one or the other of these viewpoints. 

This situation raises a question as to 
whether the Big Three powers actually 
will be able to work out and agree upon 
broad peace settlements that will permit 
the world to get back on its feet. 

The record of troubles in establishing 
the basis for peace is a long one. 

At Moscow, in October, 1943, the then 





BYRNES AND BEVIN 
Nations lined up... 
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Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, obtained 
agreement to act jointly in matters relat- 
ing to surrender, disarmament and _ post- 
war security. On this basis, Mr. Hull told 
Congress that the need for spheres of in- 
fluence, alliances or balances of power had 
ended. This did not stop Russia from giv- 
ing Transylvania to Rumania, or, with 
Britain dividing the Balkans into spheres 
of influence. 

At Teheran, in November, 1943, Messrs. 
Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt confirmed 
the Moscow agreements. They left “friends 
in fact, in spirit and in purpose.” This op- 
timism did not last long. Regarding Iran, 
Russia accused U.S. and Britain of power 
politics in opposing a Soviet bid for oil 
concessions. In the Balkans, Russia went 
ahead on her own, keeping out Britain 
and this country and setting up pro-Soviet 
governments. Trying to offset this, Britain 
went into Greece to prevent left-wing ele- 
ments from seizing control of the Govern- 
ment. A new Big Three conference was 
urged, to try once again to work out com- 
mon policy. 

At Yalta, in February, 1945, Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill thought they had 
secured Russian commitment to joint poli- 
cies during war and after. That belief 
quickly died. Russia continued to keep 
Britain and the U.S. out of the Balkans. 
Latest Russian moves there, made without 
consultation, are recognition of the Hun- 
garian Government and a trade agreement 
giving her 50 per cent control of Hun- 
gary’s economy. 

At San Francisco, in May, the issue was 
whether the big powers would let small 
powers share in decisions that would con- 
trol them. But there was agreement on an 
international approach to world problems. 

At Potsdam, in July, Messrs. Attlee, 
Truman and Stalin agreed once more on 
European problems. But, two months 
later, when it came time to work out these 
latest agreements, there was an open split 
as to exactly what had been agreed at 
Potsdam. 

At London finally, last month, no at- 
tempt was made, through compromises 
that could not be kept, to cover up failure 
to agree on basic differences. When U.S. 
Secretary of State Byrnes and British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin could not win 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov away 
from his Balkan program, the Big Five 
foreign ministers agreed that they or the 





chiefs of state had to meet again, to find 
a solution to their differences. But they 
could not agree how such a meeting could 
be brought about. The split dividing East- 
ern and Western Europe was admitted. 

Behind this split is a difference in out- 
look and ideas that no longer is being 
hushed up or dressed up as something else. 

Russia wants friendly governments on 
her Western borders up to the Elbe River 
from Luebeck to Trieste. Behind this de- 
mand is Russia’s traditional fear that the 
Western countries are ganging up on her. 
Russia is putting up a fence behind which 
she can build and rebuild without inter- 
ference. She wants to end for all time any 
possibility of invasion from the West. 

Britain is not willing to be shut out of 
the Balkans by Russia or anybody else. 
She, also, wants military and economic 
security in the West. The logical out- 
growth, as she sees Russia taking what she 
can, is to form economic and political ties 
that strengthen Britain’s position. This, in 
turn, increases Russian fears of a Western 
bloc, and leads her into decisions to take 
more and more. It could become a vicious 
circle. 

France, much like Britain, has tradi- 
tional ties to the Balkans and wants secu- 
rity from German aggression. But, as Rus- 
sia builds up Eastern Europe, France’s 























—Barrow in Jersey Journal ij 


NO SOLUTION YET 
2 «as conflicts emerged 
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MOSCOW CONFERENCE, 1943 


CORDELL HULL 


ANTHONY EDEN 


Vv. M. MOLOTOV 


... differences in outlook ended in agreement 


demands for taking the left bank of the 
Rhine from Germany and internationaliz- 
ing the Ruhr are being made in a less 
forceful manner. France is finding that her 
interests lie more with Britain than with 
Russia. 

The U.S. 1s trying to take a middle 
position to shape and assure a basis for 
collective security in the world. But it is 
easier for Britain and this country to work 
together than it is for Russia and the 
U.S. This adds to Russia’s fears of a bloc 
aimed at her, just as, after the last war, 
Europe excluded Russia for many years 
and never quite trusted her. 

As the situation now shapes up: 

Germany stands to gain from this split 
in Europe. In Britain, the U.S. and 
France, questions are being raised as to 
the advisability of dismembering and strip- 
ping Western Germany, as agreed at Pots- 
dam. A strong Germany in the West 
under British-French control is considered 
a better counter to a closed Russian bloc 
in Eastern Europe than a .Germany 
stripped. 

Italy is in much the same _ position. 
France is warming up to Italy in direct 
ratio to Russia’s bids for Mediterranean 
controls. The Trieste conflict is a sideshow 
to this balance-of-power situation. 

The Balkans similarly are split under 
Russian and Western European pressure. 
Britain wants to prevent any further 
spread of the Russo-Yugoslavian align- 
ment, is holding Russia out of Greece, the 
Dodecanese Islands and Italy’s former 
African colonies. Russia, moving to counter 
U.S.-British-French demands for a say in 
what she considers her bailiwick, is asking 
for a share of controls in areas traditional- 
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ly tied to Western Europe. The Darda- 
nelles are the key to that situation. 
In the Near East and Middle East, Rus- 


sia is putting pressure on Turkey by 


asking for border regions peopled by 
Armenians. She is _ backing Pan-Arab 


sentiment in the current Arab-Jewish 
controversy that finds Britain in the 
middle. Britain wants the U.S. to share 
that burden. 

In the Far East, the effect of European 
differences is being felt. Russia wants an 
Allied Control Council in Tokyo beiove she 
will agree to a Control Commission to sit 
in Washington. In Korea, no one knows 


what is going on in the Russian zone. In 
Manchuria, the Chinese claim that indus- 
trial equipment is being given to Outer 
Mongolians. And there are questions as to 
whether Russia is letting China control 
Inner Mongolia, as agreed to by treaty. 

In the Pacific, the Russians hold the 
Kuriles while the U.S. controls bases south 
of Japan. That line-up is not satisfactory 
to either country. 

The prospects. Each side now accuses 
the other of being nationalistic and of 
grabbing while the grabbing is good. Opin- 
ion is growing that the outcome may be 
that proposed U.S. credits of $6,000,000,- 
000 to Russia will run into difficulties, 
that the secret of the atomic bomb is not 
likely to be shared with a world that is 
not considered ready to agree to limit its 
use, and that the United Nations Organi- 
zation is not likely to be very important 
in influencing world affairs. The belief is 
that peace, disarmament and anything like 
normality in the world are a long way off. 

At home, this country is not sure where 
it is going. Congress, seeing what is hap- 
pening in Europe, increasingly is sensitive 
to nationalist sentiment. Russia already 
is geared to nationalism and state controls. 
Britain, bankrupt by war and dependent 
on U.S. help to regain a major role in 
world affairs, is expected to drift into an 
autarkical, controlled setup tied to the 
Continent and the Dominions if she does 
not get U.S. help. 

Up to Big Three? Signs point, according 
to diplomatic observers, to another Big 
Three conference to find a way out of this 
maze of conflicts. If such a conference does 
not reach a compromise that both sides 
can fulfill in good faith, officials hold out 
little hope for a lasting peace. 





LONDON CONFERENCE, 1945 
. .. differences in outlook were no longer hidden 
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All this knowledge, coupled with more than 30 years’ 
experience in fine coachcraft, is your assurance that in 
peace Body by Fisher will be the 


mark of a Better Automobile. 
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I’ve been driving 
a“Champion” . . 
thats why I'm going 
to buy one 


T’S a seasoned young ski trooper from 
New England, later an infantryman, who 
is doing the talking. 

“Why a Champ?” he asks. “I’ve been driv- 
ing its twin brother, that’s why. A Studebaker 
Weasel. That little job sure proved to be a 
ski trooper’s best pal for two tough winters 
in the mountains during the war. That baby 
can go anywhere. And they tell me, that in 
a car, its Champion engine saves a guy a lot 
of money on gas.” 

Yes, many men still in the services as well 
as millions of other Americans have their 
hearts set on those smart new Skyway Style 
Champions that Studebaker is now building. 

Thanks to Studebaker engineering genius, 
Studebaker’s unusual competence in produc- 
tion and Studebaker’s unique father-and-son 
craftsmanship, this new and finer Studebaker 
Champion paces all other leading lowest 
price cars in all-around savings per mile. 

Sk Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 

PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


7 § 4 ’ . . . . z 
Phe Weasel was a “Champion” in action—designed by 


Studebaker engineers—built in the Studebaker factories 


© 1945 The Studebaker Corporation 
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STRIKE VOTES: SIGN OF UNREST 


Indications of Lengthy Period of Strife as Demands for Polls Grow 


Big majorities of workers 
favoring walkouts in tests 
held under wartime law 


A free election service that labor unions 
are receiving from the Government is pro- 
viding the country with a partial barom- 
eter of the number of strikes that can be 
expected in the weeks ahead. By using this 
service, unions are able to demand that the 
Government poll their members on wheth- 
er they wish to strike, and the Govern- 
ment is compelled by law to comply. 

The number of demands for strike elec- 
tions and the number of elections held do 
not reflect accurately the number of strikes 
that actually ensue. That is because unions 
frequently refrain from striking after vot- 
ing to do so. What the elections do re- 
flect, however, is the temper of the times. 
When the demand for elections is heavy, 
unions are in a striking mood. At present, 
the demand for strike elections is greater 
than it has ever been. This would indi- 
cate that the present period of industrial 
strife is not likely to end soon. 

The extent to which unions now are 
using the strike-voting machinery is 
shown in the accompanying chart. This 
chart shows that the demand for strike 
elections has more than doubled since the 
war, jumping from 142 in July to 194 in 
August and then to 307 in September. It 
shows also that elections are held at the 
rate of about three a day throughout the 
country. In September, the National Labor 
Relations Board, which conducts the elec- 
tions for the Government, held 81 such 
elections, as against 65 in July and 67 in 
August. Eighty of the 307 election cases 
received in September were withdrawn 
by the unions after they had been filed. 

What the strike votes show. The 
extent to which the unions have used this 
voting service has varied widely since 
passage in June, 1943, of the War Labor 
Disputes Act, which set up the election 
machinery. The number of election cases 
received has been as low as 50 in a month 
and the number of elections in a single 
month has been down to 12. But, in a 
great majority of the elections held, 
workers voted overwhelmingly to strike. 

September provides a typical example. 
Of the 81 elections held, workers voted 
strikes in only eight. In three elections, 
no workers appeared to vote, and one elec- 
tion resulted in a tie. In the remainder, a 
majority favored striking. Two of the 
larger September elections illustrate a vot- 
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ing trend that has been typical of most elec- 
tions: In one, involving 415 Northwest 
lumber companies, 16,054 workers voted 
to strike and 3,613 voted against striking. 
In the other, involving 14 plants of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co., the vote was 
8,318 “yes” and 1,441 “no.” 

Such one-sided sentiment in favor of 
striking was not anticipated by Congress 
when it passed the legislation establishing 
election machinery. Sponsors argued that 
workers were being misled into striking by 
union leaders, that the average worker 
would vote against striking in wartime if 
given a chance to do so by secret ballot. 

Unions fought the strike-election idea, 
but found later they could use the law 
to their advantage. In many instances 
during the war, they filed strike notices 
with NLRB in an attempt to influence, 
by threat of strike, Government agencies 
that were considering disputes. 

Although the election system was de- 
signed for wartime use only, the War 
Labor Disputes Act does not expire until 
six months after termination of hostilities 
has been officially. proclaimed, or until 
repealed by Congress. Thus, unions must 
continue to use the election machinery if 
they want their strikes to be legal. By 
continuing to make use of this free Gov- 


ernment device, these unions hope by 
pressure of the threat of legal strikes to 
obtain their demands from employers. 
Many weeks after the end of the war, 
workers still are being asked through 
strike ballots to vote “yes” or “no” on this 
question: “Do you wish to permit an 
interruption of war work in wartime as a 
result of this dispute?’* That is the same 
question that was asked in all wartime 
elections. NLRB contends the wording is 
prescribed by law and cannot be varied. 
There are many who now feel that the 
strike-election system should be abolished, 
and a move is under way in Congress to 
repeal the War Labor Disputes Act. How- 
ever, repeal, if it comes, will take time. 
Meanwhile, NLRB strike elections involv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of auto work- 
ers, textile workers, lumber workers and 
others are scheduled for October. Because 
the law makes it mandatory that these 
elections be held 30 days after strike notice 
is filed, NLRB has no choice but to pre- 
pare for them, even though the unions de- 
cide at the last minute not to hold them. 
The holding of Government-conducted 
strike elections was not intended to be a 
permanent part of the labor machinery. 
But the country is finding that it is not 
easy to abandon the idea in peacetime. 
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KEY DEMOCRAT HANNEGAN: 
DRIVE TO REUNITE PARTY 


Powerful Role of the President's Adviser in Making Appointments 


Rebuilding of organization, 
under National Chairman, to 
hold support of all groups 


Robert E. Hannegan is making progress 
in his effort to win back the faith of North- 
ern Democrats. Possibilities of a definite 
break with Henry A. Wallace and the 
Political Action Committee now seem to 
be subsiding. And the moves of Mr. Han- 
negan toward the 1946 and 1948 cam- 
paigns are taking form and direction. 

As political general for President Tru- 
man, Mr. Hannegan is growing in stature. 
He helps to make policies. He has much 
to do with choosing the men who carry 
out those policies. And his close friendship 
with Mr. Truman gives added influence 
to his voice in council. 

Labor leaders and Northern Democrats 
have pointed accusing fingers at the Ad- 
ministration during recent weeks as they 
saw legislation bog down in Congress. 
Now Mr. Hannegan is trying to regain 
some of the ground that had been lost with 
the wing of his party known as liberal. 
His operations are clearly visible. ° 

It was Mr. Hannegan who picked Ray- 
mond §. McKeough of Illinois, the Mid- 
west regional director of the Political Ac- 
tion Committee, to be. a member of the 
United States Maritime Commission. Mr. 
Hannegan is backing the appointment of 
Irvin C. Mollison, a Chicago Negro law- 
yer, to the U.S. Customs Court at New 
York. A closer working relationship be- 
tween Mr. Hannegan and the liberal back- 
ers of the 1944 ticket is developing. 

Presidential adviser. In choosing the 
men who will translate policy into action, 
Mr. Truman is relying heavily upon his 
political generalissimo. Mr. Hannegan sees 
the President frequently at his office. He 
talks with Mr. Truman by telephone. He 
often is‘in and out of the White House in 
the evening. He is a friend, an adviser and 
the top political aide of the President. 

Careful distribution of top advisory jobs 
can be seen in the Cabinet. To the South 
have gone the Treasury, State, and Justice 
portfolios. Northern and Western Demo- 
crats head the Labor, Agriculture, Navy 
and Post Office departments. New Deal 
veterans, Henry A. Wallace and Harold L. 


Ickes, hold Commerce and Interior. A Re- . 


publican still holds the War Department, 
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but there is a very good political reason 
why Robert P. Patterson got that post. 

Mr. Truman’s “Jim Farley.” All down 
the line in the departments, a close work- 
ing liaison is maintained between Mr. 
Hannegan’s Democratic National Commit- 
tee and the department heads. The work- 
ing relationship stems from Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s friendly understanding with Mr. 
Truman. The President is a party man 
who believes in party methods. So is Mr. 
Hannegan. Their relations are much like 
those that existed between President 
Roosevelt and James A. Farley in the 
first Roosevelt Administration. 

The arrangement works much like this: 
Mr. Hannegan has a great deal to say 
about the selection of men of less than 
Cabinet rank. Mr. Truman chooses his 
own topmost advisers. But, even here, the 
working relationship between the two men 
is so close that the President often asks 
Mr. Hannegan to make inquiries and 
present the Party point of view. 

Choice for the bench. Thus, Cabinet 
officers and Supreme Court justices are 
somewhat outside Mr. Hannegan’s sphere 
of ‘action. The choice of Senator Harold 
H. Burton, of Ohio, for the Supreme 
Court was made by Mr. Truman himself. 
But,there was a background of planning 





and inquiry in which the hand of Mr. Han. 
negan did appear. 

The original plan had been to give the 
Court’ appointment to Under Secretary 
of War Patterson. Mr. Patterson under- 
stood that he was to get the post and was 
delighted. He would have liked it much 
better than the job as Secretary of War, 
Louis A. Johnson, the former Assistant 
Secretary of War, was to become Secre- 
tary of War. 

But there are indications that Congress 
will do some inquiring into the Army’ 
procurement policies. It was decided that 
Mr. Patterson, whose old _ office was 
charged directly with procurement, could 
testify before investigating committees 
better as Secretary of War than he could 
as a Supreme Court Justice. Thus, the ap- 
pointment went to Senator Burton. 

The decisions in this case were those of 
Mr. Truman. Whatever Mr. Hannegan 
did was in his capacity as friend and po- 
litical adviser. . 

Below this topmost level, Mr. Han- 
negan has a powerful voice in deciding 
who is to get what job. Recommendations 
flow through regular Party channels, from 
State committees, from National Commit- 
teemen, from Congressmen and Party 
the Democratic National 


officials, to 
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MESSRS. HANNEGAN AND TRUMAN 
. . . political threads are pulled together 
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Committee and into the departments. 

If the job is important enough, Mr. 
Hannegan takes a hand personally, in- 
vestigates the qualifications of the persons 
involved, talks with Cabinet officers and 
gives his recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. Considerably more than 50 per cent 
of them are approved by the President. 

New slogan. In the early Roosevelt 
period, Mr. Farley used to have a slogan 
that he used as a test for prospective po- 
litical appointees. Mr. Hannegan has one 
now. The old Farley test was whether the 
applicant was “for Roosevelt before Chi- 
cago,” that is, before the first Roosevelt 
nomination at Chicago in 1932. Mr. Han- 


negan’s test now is: “Was he with us in 
the last campaign?” 

This test helps to explain some of the 
appointments that are being made now. 
Mr. McKeough falls into the group of 
men whom Mr. Hannegan is backing for 
jobs now because Mr. McKeough and the 
PAC fought for the ticket in 1944. 

Prime test. But Mr. Hannegan and 
Mr. Truman are in complete accord in the 
idea that the first test for any prospective 
appointee is whether the man is qualified 
for the job he is trying to get. They insist 
that they put qualifications ahead of party 
loyalty. They don’t want party hacks, but 
they do want to put Democrats in com- 
mand of the Government. 

Both of them think that they saw many 
cases where the Roosevelt program bogged 
down during the war, or moved slowly, 
because nonsympathetic officials within the 
Government agencies were not co-operat- 
ing. And Mr. Hannegan has a fresh and 
vivid recollection of the condition in which 
he found the Party when he came to 
Washington and the troubles that he had 
in trying to bind the Party together for 
the 1944 campaign. 

Party chaos. When Mr. Hannegan 
came to Washington as Internal Reve- 
nue Collectar in late 1943, one of the first 
places that he visited after being sworn in 
was the headquarters of the Democratic 
National Committee in the Mayflower 
Hotel. He wanted to tell the Committee 
that he was ready and willing to co-oper- 
ate in finding jobs in the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue for deserving and qualified 
Democrats. He had been a Party leader in 
St. Louis. He believed in party politics. 
That was a natural thing for him to do. 

At the Committee, he found no official 
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MESSRS. WALLACE AND HANNEGAN 
... there seems less danger of a break 
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MR. MCKEOUGH 
. . . passed the political test 


who was engaged in handling patronage. 
He went back to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau shaking his head. The old Farley 
organization had fallen apart. It had been 
shattered in the second Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, when Mr. Farley began to angle 
for the presidential nomination for him- 
self, and other Cabinet officers shut off his 
patronage and began to build little spheres 
of influence of their own. 

Party Chairman. Later, after Mr. 
Roosevelt had talked Mr. Hannegan into 
becoming Chairman of the Committée, the 
latter went out over the country to talk 
with Party workers. They were filled with 
complaints. The going was rough in some 
places. Mr. Hannegan came back and con- 
vinced the President that a new patronage 
system had to be established. 

Mr. Roosevelt put the matter up to 
Cabinet officers, and some of them came 
away from the meeting saying: “We’ve 
got new orders. The word now is: ‘Clear 
it with Bob.’ ” They were referring to the 
Republican. slogan, “Clear it with Sidney,” 
that had grown out of a remark attributed 
to Mr. Roosevelt with respect to getting 
the approval of Sidney Hillman, the PAC 
head, for Mr. Truman’s vice-presidential 
nomination. 

Committee power. After Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death, the Committee grew in power 
until it has strength comparable to the old 
days of “Big Jim” Farley. Mr. Hannegan 
admires Mr. Farley. He is reserving a 
place in his office for Mr. Farley’s picture. 

And he is patterning his methods after 
those of Mr. Farley. He is trying to build 
a strong Truman regime. To do that, he 
must keep peace with Henry A. Wallace 
and Mr. Wallace’s backers. Mr. Hannegan 
thinks he can do that. 
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Economic Lever For U.S. Diplomacy: 
State Department's New Powers | 


Trading Inducements in Lend-Lease Settlements, Control of Loans 


Expanded Foreign Service 
as means of developing 
more outlets for goods 


The State Department now is trying to 
equip itself for a new and vastly more 
powerful place in world affairs. New duties, 
new responsibilities and new activities are 
being heaped upon it, with this country’s 
full emergence from its old isolationism. 

The Department is to settle Lend-Lease 
accounts, sell surplus property abroad and 
supervise the negotiation of foreign loans. 
It is forming a big organization to ferret 
out foreign markets for American business- 
men. It plans an intelligence system to 
bring in intimate information on diplo- 
matic developments abroad. Another unit 
is to dispense favorable information about 
the U.S. to people of other lands. All these 
things, and more, are being added to the 
heavy task of working out peace settle- 
ments and the normal routine of passports, 
visas and foreign representation. The State 
Department, once almost exclusively oc- 
cupied with forming foreign policy, now is 
to be heavily involved in actual economic 
operations the world around. . 

These plans and developments are the 
result of a new concept of the Depart- 
ment’s functions brought into the Govern- 


} 





ment by President Truman and Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes. The program is 
meeting criticism from some 
quarters, but nevertheless it is being put 
into effect. And it has important meanings 
for businessmen and plain citizens alike. 
To examine its pri.cipal phases: 

Economic activities. The 
tion of authority over policy making and 
operation enables American representa- 
tives to enter foreign conferences with en- 
ticement in one hand and a bludgeon in 
the other. For example: 

Lend-Lease. Much of the $43,000,000,- 
000 Lend-Lease account is to be forgiven, 
but, until a settlement is reached, it re- 
mains a debt owed to the United States. 
Easy settlements can be offered in ex- 
change for trade concessions from the 
debtor countries, such as reduced tariffs 
or the abolishment of other bars to im- 
ports from the United States. 

Power over Lend-Lease went to the 
State Department when the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration was abolished. FEA 
would have had little bargaining power. 
But the Department has charge of ne- 
gotiating reciprocal tariff treaties and mak- 
ing other arrangements for the free flow 
of trade. It can combine Lend-Lease set- 
tlements with trade concessions, where 
FEA could not. 


vigorous 


concentra- 
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OWlI'S FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICE 
. .. the State Department adopted some war babies 
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Surplus property. War surpluses physi- 
cally situated abroad are to be disposed 
of with a view not only to aiding stricken 
countries, but also as a means of acquit 
ing commercial and military rights. The 
Department gained power over the sur. 
pluses-from FEA. The surpluses thus were 
made an instrument of foreign policy. 

Loans. When loans are made to other 
nations, they will be made by the Treas- 
ury. However, the current negotiations 
with Great Britain are being supervised 
by William L. Clayton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of economic mat- 
ters. The idea of British trade concessions, 
notably a relaxation of her Empire-prefer- 
ence tariff system, has figured promi- 
nently in the discussions as an exchange 
for favorable loan terms. 

Criticism. Critics are saying that such 
concentrations of authority in the Depart- 
ment are encouraging strong-arm tactics in 
the diplomatic field. Such tactics, these 
critics say, are both undignified and un- 
necessary. Others regard the State De- 
partment’s new powers and their use as 
the height of practicality. 

In any event, the Department’s plans 
for foreign trade do not end with postwar 
conferences and negotiations now in sight. 

Foreign Service. A world-wide network 
of business scouts now is being slowly or- 
ganized. The consular service is to be ex 
panded. The number of consulates is to 
be increased. The Foreign Service is look- 
ing for 300 to 500 additional men and 
women. A few are coming into the lower 
grades through Foreign Service examina- 
tions. But experts and specialists in vatri- 
ous lines of foreign trade, men and women, 
who know the oil industry, steel, metals 
and the like, are needed for the _ inter- 
mediate grades. Legislation will be neces- 
sary to provide places for them. There is 
talk of increasing salary scales above the 
present $2,500-to-$10,000 range. 

The enlarged and revitalized Foreign 
Service, under Assistant Secretary Frank 
McCarthy, would seek out opportunities 
for sale of American goods and keep the 
Department advised on trade and com- 
mercial situations the world over. 

Foreign Service officers at present are 
largely engaged in work resulting from the 
war. Since the conflict began, they have 
been occupied with the allocation of Amer 
ican trade rather than with finding for 
eign markets. Businessmen already ate 
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complaining that the Foreign Service is 
giving them little or no help in their ef- 
forts to re-establish themselves in France 
and other European countries. 

Plans call for expansion of the Service 
in Europe as quickly as conditions per- 
mit. which means that the increase is to 
be adual. The policy of numerous coun- 
tries toward such an expansion still is in 
doubt. This is true particularly of Russia 
and the Russian-dominated areas. Discus- 
sions on the subject probably will be neces- 
sary. 

In prewar years, businessmen made 
many criticisms of the Foreign Service 
and its personnel. Frequent transfers im- 
paired efficiency, it was said, and the 
Service suffered because many of its men 
had little or no business experience. An- 
other complaint was of a frequent lack of 
interest and initiative resulting from the 
unavoidable fact that the men were too 
far from Washington to receive effective 
supervision. 

Assistant Secretary McCarthy is re- 
organizing the Foreign Service with these 
old complaints in mind. Much depends 
upon the type of men and women who are 
appointed. A general apprehension is that 
salary scales will be too low to attract the 
type that is needed. 

Latin America. The Latin-American 
market is to be emphasized, as plans stand. 
The commercial staff there is to be ex- 
panded as rapidly as_ possible. Much 
groundwork already has been done and 
the feeling in the Department is that trade 
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with the Latin-American countries can be 
held at a level well above prewar. These 
countries are in urgent need of American 
manufactured items and have raw mate- 
rials to sell in exchange. 

For the present, however, the Latin- 
American Division, with Assistant Secre- 
tary Spruille Braden in charge, is con- 
cerned principally with combating fascist 
tendencies in Argentina, and welding the 
other Latin-American nations into a closely 
knit co-operative bloc. 

Intelligence service. The new intelli- 
gence system was inherited from the Office 
of Strategic Services, the country’s war- 
time espionage agency. There is some mys- 
tery as to just what is planned for peace- 
time. Military and naval intelligence is 
to be left with the Army and Navy. The 
unit in the Department, under Col. Alfred 
McCormack, apparently is to keep Wash- 
ington informed of the diplomatic and 
economic intentions of other countries. 
Such a service, it now is pointed out, might 
have been instrumental in better prepara- 
tion of the American delegation to the un- 
successful foreign ministers meeting in 
London. 

There are contentions, however, that this 
service never should have been incor- 
porated in the Department. If intelligence 
activities of such a nature were traced to 
American diplomats, the argument is, trou- 
ble would follow, more trouble than if 
independent agents had been used. 

Information services. The foreign 
activities of the Office of War Information 
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and the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs also have been given 
over to the Department. Assistant Secre- 
tary William Benton, a former advertis- 
ing man, is in charge. Activities involve 
the dissemination to other countries by 
radio and press of information about the 
United States. The word “propaganda” is 
carefully avoided in official discussions of 
this project. 

Both the intelligence and information 
services are on an experimental basis. 
They expire, but are to be reorganized 
and renewed, at the end of this year. 

Revitalization. The State Department 
long has been criticized by some as a 
creaky, lumbering bureaucracy, inadequate 
to prewar needs, and scarcely fitted for its 
big postwar job. President Truman and 
Secretary Byrnes now are endeavoring to 
give the Department the equipment that 
they think it needs. In addition to receiv- 
ing new functions and powers, several 
changes in top-level Department officials 
have been made, and the reorganization is 
expected to go still deeper. 

But there are objections that the De- 
partment is undertaking too much. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and former Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull both favored limiting its ac- 
tivities almost exclusively to foreign-pol- 
icy making. The Budget Bureau opposed 
some of the recent transfers, but Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Byrnes are going ahead. If 
their program works out, the Department 
will become perhaps the most important 
single government agency in the world. 
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RECONVERSION BOTTLENECKS : 


Inter-acting Price and Wage Uncertainties That Delay Civilian Goods 


Shortages of materials 
and components. Scarcities 
of workers in some lines 


Bottlenecks are developing in reconver- 
sion to slow the shift from war production 
to production for peace. This slowdown, 
in turn, is to delay the time when indus- 
try will swing into its full postwar stride. 

Wage-policy uncertainty is a key 
bottleneck. Employers are at a loss to 
know what wage costs are to be, now that 
labor organizations are demanding the 
same pay for 40 hours of work that they 
received for 48 hours—or the equivalent 
of 52 hours, with overtime figured in— 
during wartime. 

Price uncertainty grows from uncer- 
tainty over the general wage level that 
will emerge from the negotiations, and 
from the struggles now going on between 
workers and employers. Unpredictable 
price levels and profit margins retard 
planning and production. 

Strikes, of course, are proving to be a 
bottleneck in some industries. Strikes most 
often grow from labor’s demands for wage 
increases and management’s hesitation to 
go along with wage increases until clear 
about the price increases that Government 
will approve to help offset the increased 
cost of wage raises. 

Labor-supply shortages are proving 
to be a bottleneck of longer-than-expected 
duration in a number of fields. Demand for 
workers in textile production, in railway- 
equipment production, in many other 
fields of production is greater than the 
supply and is holding back output of many 
key products needed to get the civilian 
economy inte full operation again. 

Materials shortages likewise are a 
continuing factor in the delay of recon- 
version. These shortages, in turn, are re- 
lated often to shortages of man power. 

Altogether, reconversion bottlenecks are 
proving important, but not yet serious. 
On the present basis, industry, with Gov- 
ernment help, should clear them and get 
going in late 1945 and in early 1946. Pro- 
duction trends should point up again by 
the second quarter of next year. 

Trouble spots. The trouble is tending 
to center in important industries. Investi- 
gation shows the following situation: 

Construction is falling behind expecta- 
tions and is likely to continue so for some 
time. Next year’s volume will be around 
$7,000,000,000, on the basis of latest offi- 
cial estimates. That compares with about 
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$11,000,000 in 1925, a big year, and with 
$4,500,000,000, mostly public construction, 
in 1944. Lumber is expected to remain 
short at least until spring, brick until sum- 
mer and cast-iron soil pipe until late next 
year. Uncertainty about price policy, for 
materials and for completed homes, im- 
poses an additional restraint. 

Automobiles are slow in reaching mar- 
ket, due more to strike threats and long 
uncertainty about prices than to tangible 
difficulties in production. Showing of 1946 
models is delayed. There is doubt that the 
goal of 500,000 new cars this year will be 
reached. Big output next year is pretty 
well assured unless there should be strikes 
of exceptional duration. 

Textiles are not to appear in great vol- 
ume until next spring, on the basis of the 
present outlook. Impediments are short- 
ages of new textile machinery, dyes and 
new finishing materials, as well as labor. 

Washing machines are delayed some- 
what, on a big-volume basis, by slow de- 
livery of forgings and castings. Even so, 
the industry hopes to push output up to 
prewar levels by the year end, and to new 
peaks early next year. The trouble in forg- 
ings and castings, which also affects a host 


of other products, such as oil burners and 
trucks, goes back to labor shortages and te 
foundry dissatisfaction with ceiling prices, 

Shoes are appearing slowly, in relation 
to the big backlog of civilian demand, due 
to labor shortage. 

Furniture is under the handicap of seri- 
ously depleted supplies of hardwood lum- 
ber, and the difficulty of replenishing these 
supplies in the face of demands for lum- 
ber for many reconversion purposes. 

Glassware is held back by an acute 
shortage of skilled workmen. 

Coal, which, in turn, affects steel and, 
directly and indirectly, a host of other in- 
dustries and products, still suffers from 
production lags resulting from continuing 
shortage of man power in the mines, as 
well as from strike setbacks. 

Clearing of bottlenecks will take 
time. Strikes are sure to continue until 
wage policy is settled. Price uncertainty, 
too, will persist until wages find a new 
level. It will persist also until there are 
determinations: as to how manufacturers, 
distributors, retailers and consumers shall 
divide the cost of the expected pay in- 
crease. Labor shortages are expected to dis- 
appear by early next year, as demobilization 

expands the labor supply and 
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as workers become more will- 
ing to accept jobs in the lower- 
paid industries. 

The bottleneck effect of ma- 
terials shortages will be mini- 
mized by application of priori- 
ties for the use of the few ma- 
terials that are scarce, by allo- 
cation of these materials and 
by control of inventories to 
prevent hoarding. These re- 
strictions are to continue, in 
the case of each material, until 
it is no longer in short supply, 
unless Congress ends the con- 
trols sooner. In any case, most 
of the materials shortages are 
likely to disappear fairly early 
next year. Tin, an exception, 
may remain scarce for as long 
as two years, and restrictions 
may be tightened. 

The upshot is that the re- 
conversion bottlenecks, as they 
appear now, are to be only a 
moderate handicap to produc- 
tion for peace. Yet, if enough 
of them persist, they could de- 
lay peak activity in some lines 











—Talburt in Washington News 


WHAT IS IT—A CENTURY PLANT? 


until late next year and, i 
instances, even until 1947. 
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The RCA Radio Altimeter assures that the last mountains have been passed before letting down to the airport in the valley below. 


Measuring “every bump on the landscape” 


A radio altimeter—that indicates the exact 
height above land or sea—is another RCA 
contribution to aviation. 


Old-style altimeters gave only the ap- 
proximate height above sea level—did not 
warn of unexpected “off-course” mountains. 


To perfect a better altimeter was one of 
science’s most baffling problems. So RCA 
developed an instrument so accurate it 
“measures every bump on the landscape” 
from the highest possible altitudes. ..so sen- 
sitive it can measure the height of a house 
at 500 feet! 

This altimeter—actually a form of radar 
—directs radio waves from the airplane to 
earth and back again . . . tells the pilot ex- 








-~at 20,000 Feef! 


actly how far he is from the ground... warns 
of dangerously close clearance . . .“sees” 
through heaviest fog or snow. 


All the radio altimeters used in Army, 
Navy and British aircraft were designed 
and first produced by RCA. This same pio- 
neering research goes into every RCA prod- 
uct. So when you buy an RCA Victor radio, 
Victrola, television receiver, even a radio 
tube replacement, you enjoy a unique pride 
of ownership. For you know it is one of the 
finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 
Show, Sunday, 4:30 P. M., E.T., over NBC. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





The RCA radio altimeter will be a 
major contribution to the safety of 
post-war commercial flying. The 
section at the left sends the radio 
waves to earth and back again 
while the “box” at the right —tim- 
ing these waves to the millionth of 
a second—tells the navigator the 
plane’s exact height in feet. 
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~ Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! — 





Nor the power 
of the magazine which 
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audited circulation 
of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively 
by women 
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SEARCH FOR 6,000,000 JOBS: 
PLIGHT OF YOUNGER. VETERANS 


Placement of Men Lacking Worker Security as a Special Problem 


Labor-supply shift caused by 
desire of many servicemen 
to use newly acquired skills 


War veterans by the hundreds of thou- 
sands soon are to be walking the streets 
in search of work. Men newly out of uni- 
form will form a large part of the coming 
winter’s unemployed. Unless something 
unforeseen intervenes, their plight will be 
a major concern of business and Govern- 
ment before spring. 

Reason is that demobilization is mov- 
ing faster than reconversion and has out- 
moded plans for veterans’ security. Three 
fourths of the 10,000,000 men and women 
to be demobilized between now and next 
summer want and will need work, but 
only a fraction of that number have as- 
surances of jobs. 

Result is that, by January, 700,000 
veterans will be pouring into the job mar- 
ket monthly. At least 500,000 of them will 
be seeking new employment at a time 
when employment is lagging. To get jobs, 
they must compete against workers with 
union protection and seniority rights. 

This means that 6,000,000 new jobs, at 
the very minimum, are going to have to 
open for veterans between now and the 
middle of 1946. If they do not, that many 
veterans, and perhaps more, face certain 
unemployment. 

Postwar hopes of those in uniform 
were analyzed by the Army through a 
selective questionnaire more than a year 
ago. The findings of that questionnaire 
now are being borne out by the men them- 
selves in surveys at separation centers as 
they leave these centers from all branches 
of the services. Thus, although exact fig- 
cannot be arrived at, the civilian 
goals of veterans can be approximated: 

New jobs are to be the immediate need 
of at least 6,000,000 veterans. Many of 
them never have held regular jobs; thus 
have no experience. Others want to switch 
from one type of employment to another 
because of skills they learned in war serv- 
ice. Another 1,000,000 will want work 
while they go back to school part time. 

These men have no worker rights to 
which they can turn. They have no claims 
to jobs under the Selective Service Act’s 
re-employment provisions. Neither do they 
have a cushion of war-accumulated senior- 
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ity nor the backing of union membership. 
They will be in search of work at a time 
when the supply of available jobs will 
have dwindled steadily from the wartime 
peak. 

Old jobs will not be waiting for all the 
men who hope to return to them. About 





JOB COUNSEL FROM THE ARMY 


compensation of $20 a week. That many 
have been unable to find suitable jobs in 
the short time since demobilization began. 
Veterans receive unemployment pay from 
the Federal Government under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Few ex-servicemen of 
World War II are represented among thé 
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... the battle for employment is just beginning 


3,000,000 demobilized veterans intend to 
claim the jobs they left behind when they 
were inducted. But only a fraction—some 
officials estimate 25 per cent—have legal 
assurance that they will be rehired. Such 
men as day laborers, commission sales- 
men, contract and piece workers have no 
re-employment rights, even though they 
were regularly employed by one firm for 
a number of years. In addition, many 
workers entered the armed forces from 
pay rolls swollen by war contracts. They 
will-return to find the old plant cut down 
to a fraction of its size, or closed. 
Postwar problem of veterans’ em- 
ployment, thus, is just now beginning to 
appear. It is to grow more acute as the 
pace of demobilization steps up and the 
number of available jobs diminishes. 
Army discharges alone are running bet- 
ter than 100,000 a week. And now, two 
months after the end of war, 80,000 vet- 
erans already are drawing unemployment 


more than 1,000,000 persons now drawing 
unemployment compensation from the 
States. 

The rate of discharges will increase 
rapidly in the weeks ahead, each day add- 
ing to the ranks of job seekers. During 
the winter, 125,000 men and women will 
be added each week to the number of 
veterans in need of work. 

Can peacetime industry provide them 
with the jobs they desire? One example 
may answer: 

In the Air Forces alone 140,000 men 
have said they want civilian jobs in com- 
mercial aviation. A separate Government 
survey indicates that the industry will of- 
fer a maximum of 50,000 new jobs a year 
for the next five years. Obviously, many 
veterans are to be disappointed, among 
them thousands with skills developed 
while they were on military duty. 

Skills. This factor of special technical 
training received during service in the 
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armed forces has altered the employment 
possibilities of millions of men soon to be 
discharged. It will have an effect on jobs. 
Many who were common laborers or with- 
out jobs before they were drafted are 
leaving the armed forces as skilled work- 
ers. By the same token, former book- 
keepers will be looking for employment 
as accountants. This is to be true partic- 
ularly in cases where men were given 
military assignment similar to their pre- 
war jobs, but with heavier responsibilities. 
Men went into the military services 
from various earning groups in these pro- 
portions: professional and managerial 
skills, 8 per cent; clerks, 18 per cent; 
skilled workers, 14 per cent; semiskilled, 
24 per cent; common labor, 7 per cent; 
farmers and farm labor, 10 per cent. As 
they return to civilian life, the percentages 
of farmers and common laborers may show 
declines while those of skilled workers and 
technicians will go up, increasing the de- 
mand for more specialized employment. 
There is no means of predicting now 
how much this upgrading of skills by the 
veterans themselves will alter the normal 
man-power groupings. But it is a foregone 
conclusion that low-paid, unskilled jobs 
will be in diminishing demand by the men 
returning to civilian life. They will be 
taken by veterans only as a last resort. 
Outcome may be that thousands who 
a year ago planned to go to work in in- 
dustry may now turn to farming, to small 
business, or go back to school. Some of- 
ficials think this will be the tendency any- 
way as demobilized servicemen become 
acquainted with the loan and education 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 
Schools contributed about 1,200,000 
men and women to the armed forces, and, 
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CHEERING DEMOBILIZATION 
. .. for most veterans: Competition against union protection and seniority rights 


ducted from classrooms, only 
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using the Army questionnaire and dis- 
charge statements as indications, about 
twice that number plan on some sort of 
educational program after they are de- 
mobilized. The majority, however, are in- 
terested in part-time schooling or voca- 
tional training. That means 1,000,000 vet- 
erans may enroll in night schools or spe- 
cial classes offered by industries, but they 
want jobs to supplement their educational 
programs. Thus, they are added to the 
millions who will be looking for work. 

Full-time students. For every 10 men in- 
eight plan 
to return and take up their education 
where it was interrupted. This does not 
mean an abnormal decline in school at- 
tendance, since normal drop-outs would 
have accounted for about the same reduc- 
tion in student bodies. It does mean, how- 
ever, that veterans are not going back to 
school in the large numbers once pre- 
dicted, unless the inability to find jobs 
leaves them with no alternative. There are 
many reasons. The war years put an age 
breach between veterans and the students 
who would be their classmates, for one 
example. In other cases, veterans have 
married since their induction and now 
want to begin careers. 

Farming may help to absorb many dis- 
charged servicemen if they are unable to 
find the jobs they want. Roughly, 900,000 
men went into the armed forces directly 
from farms and, on the basis of the Army 
questionnaire, about the same number 
plan to return. That, however, does not 
represent the full impact of the war on 
U.S. farming areas. Many young men and 
women moved away from farms to take 
wartime jobs elsewhere. They entered the 
armed forces from those jobs and so they 
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are not classified as prewar farmers. Con- 
sequently, the fact that 900,000 veterans 
plan to return to farms represents a net 
decline in farm population. 

There is a serious question whether 
farming can support profitably more than 
that number, however. Farm population 
has decreased in the war years at a time 
when production moved constantly higher. 
Improved mechanical efficiency will de- 
crease the number of individual farms as 
operators find themselves equipped to 
farm bigger acreages with fewer men. The 
result. may be that only seasonal farm 
labor will provide employment for those 
veterans who do not become farm owners 
or operators. Among veterans who plan to 
move their homes there will be a tendency 
to move from rural areas to the cities. 

Self-employed. An estimated 1,000,000 
servicemen were their own employers be- 
fore the war. About 800,000 are deter- 
mined to return to their former status. 
Many others hope to go into business, but 
their plans are indefinite or incomplete. 
They thus become potential job seekers 
immediately upon discharge. 

All these factors point to one con- 
clusion: Unemployment is approaching 
for ex-servicemen. 

During the war years, workers who 
stayed at home built up seniority rights 
and experience in the jobs they now hold. 
There is growing official concern in Wash- 
ington that a scarcity of jobs, if it comes 
soon, will center among the 6,000,000 vet- 
erans who are coming out of uniform in 
search of new employment. They have no 
job rights. Many have no previous job 
records. Unless something unexpected 
turns up, they will be the first victims 
of any shortage of work. 
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FNaNt ™ High compression power,— 


built in Dodge engine factories 

to the extreme precision standards 

further advanced by vast Army and Navy 
requirements. 

















aye Dodge all-fluid drive 

entirely separates engine from 

the rest of the car. Gives cushioned, 

liquid smoothness to all performance, at 
all speeds. 





.*\\ NG Equa-balanced car weight 
and fully synchronized springs give 
constant unison of all riding action. 

Aero hydraulic shock absorbers assure 

full rhythmic control. 
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It Fs The Finest Car in Dodge 
History—Fully Tested and Proved 


in Performance and Economy,— 
for Your Complete Protection 


This is the straightest possible answer to the Nation’s 
urgent question,—‘‘What’s Dodge going to do?P’’ 


What Dodge has done is to fully protect you by avoiding 
experiment, and by giving you its finest product, fully 
tested and proved. 


If you obtain one of these cars, you may drive it happily 
for as many years as you like. 


This new Dodge gives you the superb qualities of the 
new (gyrol) All-Fluid Drive, the most important 
mechanical development in the history of the motor car. 


It affords you greater safety, better braking, easier 
steering and car control than you have ever known. 


When you see the new bodies, you will know that 
beauty, comfort and safety are the companion qualities 
to these extremes of speed, power and economy. 
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NING icine ane 
gn Driving the new Dodge is 
largely a matter of steering. All- 
Fluid Drive eliminates most clutching 
and shifting, giving the driver complete 
freedom of mind. 






AXING 

art These new Dodge (Four- 
Wheel Hydraulic) brakes bring 

the car to rest from any speed, on 


any grade, surely and softly, with one- 
third less foot pressure than before. 





conn’ Gasometer tests again show 

extreme gas economy. In certified 
tests, the last prewar Dodge cars averaged 
better than twenty-one miles to the gallon. 


Listen to ‘The Music of Andre Kostelanetz’”’ with leading Personalities of the Entertainment World as Guest Stars, Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
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ISSUE OF ATOMIC-POWER CONTROL 


| Difficulties Foreseen in Restricting New Energy to Peacetime Uses 


Belief of scientists that 
other nations will discover 
bomb-manufacture secret 


The United. States, only nation ever to 
use atomic energy as a weapon of war, 
now is to take the lead in asking the 
world to outlaw its use for anything but 
peaceful pursuits. At the same time, it 
intends to keep its thinly veiled secret of 
how to make an atomic bomb. 

Officials and scientists see in this pro- 
gram obstacles that could prove insur- 
mountable. But they warn that the alter- 
native may be a world-wide armament 
race ending in the wreckage of civilization. 

National plan now is to set up an 
atomic energy commission for the control, 
use and development of such power within 
the United States. The commission would 


éreate a Government monopoly and retain. 


for itself the right to license atomic energy 
to private users. 

International plan is to renounce 
atomic power as an instrument of war and 
to bring all nations into agreement on ex- 
change of information coming out of fu- 
ture research. The President has said inter- 
national collaboration cannot be delayed 


until the United Nations Organization is , 


functioning. Conversations will be started 
soon with Britain and Canada, which al- 
ready share much U.S. information. 

The problem centers in the question 
whether all nations will outlaw use of 
atomic bombing while the U.S. tries to 
keep secret details of the production meth- 
ods she now holds alone. 

Members of Congress, through speeches 
and in replies to polls, have indicated a 
majority does not want the bomb secret 
given to Russia. The same feeling has 
been expressed in Britain. There is some 
evidence that military leaders would pre- 
fer to secure the bomb as an exclusive 
U.S. weapon. 

Counteracting this attitude, however, is 
the word of scientists who insist that, ac- 
tually, there is no atomic-bomb secret. 
The principles of the explosion have been 
the common knowledge of researchers for 
five years. The only mystery is in techni- 
calities of production, and experts say 
these can be solved by any advanced na- 
tion in another five years at the most. The 
power to keep the secret ended when the 
first U.S. test bomb exploded. The fact 
that the bomb worked was a research 
short cut for the entire world. Some stu- 
dents see the day, not too distant, when 
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atomic bombs can be manufactured as 
easily as light bulbs. 

Consequently, there are official and pri- 
vate fears that attempts to withhold the 
technicalities of production might impede 
an international agreement against use of 
the bomb. Concern is expressed whether 
the owners of the secret can hold other 
nations to a pledge against using the 
weapon if, at the same time, they deny 


gestions already have been made for ac- 
complishing that .control. 

World police? An international techni- 
cal panel has been proposed to police 
world research into atomic energy. Eventu- 
ally such a panel would become a branch 
of the United Nations Security Council. 
To be effective, it must have the aid 
of all nations, with authority to make 
periodic inspections of national labora- 





NAGASAKI‘S STEEL WORKS 
- «. would the secret impede an agreement? 


to the rest of the world information now 
in their possession. 

Outlawed weapons are not 
Poison gas disappeared from war as a re- 
sult of an agreement made principally be- 
tween Britain and Germany. Militarists 
agree, however, that it went into disuse 
more through fear of reprisals than hu- 
manitarian considerations. 

That fear vanished with the atomic 
bomb. There can be no reprisal against 
atomic bombing to match the destructive 
force of the bomb itself. A small nation 
with a moderate supply of the weapons 
could obliterate a more powerful neighbor 
in one surprise attack. Supporting this, 
U.S. experts imply that the bombs that 
smashed Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
but pale indications of the weapon’s po- 
tentialities. 

That knowledge undoubtedly prompted 
President Truman to the decision that 
speed is vital in bringing atomic energy 
under international control. Many sug- 


new. 





tories, raw materials and technical progress 
in private and government research. 

Another suggestion would bring world 
deposits of uranium, vital ingredient of the 
U.S. bomb, under international supervi- 
sion and place production controls in the 
hands of the Security Council. To insure 
enforcement, this plan would give to the 
Council a supply of the weapons. That 
might block production of present-type 
bombs, but scientists have pointed out that 
further research may develop new raw 
materials that will make use of uranium 
obsolete. 

Showdown. Scientists agree on one 
thing: International efforts to outlaw the 
bomb will require all nations to put their 
research cards on the table. If one coun- 
try holds back, defensive fears may de- 
velop among its neighbors. Such fears 
could become so acute they would precipi- 
tate attack. That might blast the lid from 
atomic peace and plunge the world into 
war so devastating it could not recover. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING 


IMAGINATION IN TESTING 


HOW IT GETS GOOD RESULTS FOR YOU 
: Dae 


An artist telescopes into a single picture many different conditions under which road-testing is done 


Imagination seeks the answer 
to every driving problem; 
it makes the whole U.S. 


a testing ground for cars! 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation hunts the worst roads 
and driving conditions — 

where the toughest drivers test 

our cars with more abuse 


than you will ever give them. 


This picture of a strange combina- 
tion of roads and weather will give 
you an idea of the many different 
kinds of actual road-testing the 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars go through. 

We send them up the country’s 
longest mountain grades, over the 
Southwest's burning deserts. 
through the snow and cold of the 
North. over miles of gravel. Wher- 
ever driving conditions are the most 
severe. we check performance. stam- 
ina and driving comfort — to make 
sure our cars will give exception- 
ally good account of themselves. 

This is the way imagination helps 
us prepare our cars for any kind of 


FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


aww tbh ithd NV 
Sane on buying Victory Bonds 


driving you may do — the same im- 
agination that is the directing force 
all through Chrysler Corporation. 
Useful imagination has pioneered 
many important improvements on 
our automobiles . gvrol Fluid 
Drive. Floating Power and the many 
other developments that bring you 
easier driving. greater comfort and 
smoother. brilliant performance. 
Imagination never stops testing, 
improving, developing. You'll see 
its results in our new cars and 
trucks—better performance. safety, 
comfort and value. 
NEW THURSDAY NIGHT PROGRAM! The Music of 
fndre Kostelanetz with the most popular 


stars of the musical world, Thursdays, CBS, 
P.M., EST. 


fount: DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines ¢ ae aes Metal Products ¢ MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND 











SHE spends 


greater part of all consumer goods 


Every week in millions of American 
homes the partnership of man and 
woman finds practical expression in 
the administration of the family in- 
come. That income is usually earned 
by a man—but the family happiness 
rests upon a woman’s wise and con- 
servative use of it. 

The significance of woman’s role 
in this great partnership is appar- 


ent from the fact that by far the 


HE earns the income 


is bought by women. 


Women in 3,500,000 Homes 
Find Guidance in McCall’s 
McCall’s editors, through continu- 
ous research, keep themselves well 
informed on what is going on in 
women’s minds. That is why 
McCall’s homemaking pages are a 
source of special inspiration and 
guidance for the women in more 


than 3,500,000 homes. 


PEACE —THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


it wisely 


Wartime living accentuated this 
influence of McCall’s. So in these 
days of readjustment to peace your 
best informed, most understanding 
customer is that one woman out of 


five who lives by McCall’s. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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SETBACKS FOR MR. TRUMAN 


Legislation at Home and Peace Program Abroad 


Marking Time on 


Strikes and foreign-policy 
disputes that grew too 
big for Cabinet to handle 


Troubles are crowding in on President 
Truman. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
did not achieve a peace agreement. Gen- 
erals in Germany and Japan are in dis- 
agreement with the State Department. The 
presidential legislative program is being 
battered by Congress. And the nation is 
filled with strikes and threats of strikes. 

The policy of Mr. Truman is to turn 
over to Cabinet officers the problems with- 
in their own areas of action and give those 
officers a fairly free hand. But the present 
troubles are bulking too large for any 
Cabinet officer to cope with them. Only 
the President has enough power. The prob- 
lems of the State and Labor departments 
already have reached that stage. 

Secretary Byrnes is coming back from 
London with a brief case bulging with 
questions that demand new instructions 


from the President and a new approach if 


agreement is to be reached with Russia. 
Although no new meeting of the Big Three 
was contemplated when the President, 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee and Gen- 
eralissimo Josef Stalin ended their Pots- 
dam talks, another may be necessary be- 
fore any direct road is found to a peace 
agreement. 

Obviously, a clearly defined agreement 
on the measure and form of co-operation 
that is going to exist between the United 
States and Russia is necessary before the 
President can settle the argument that is 
under way between the State Department 
and the generals. This row is simply a re- 
newal of the argument between the civilian 
and the military. 

In its new form, however, the argu- 
ment is having a bearing upon the kind of 
peace that is made. It affects denazifica- 
tion and demilitarization of Germany, 
what bases will be kept in the Pacific, and 
the kind of postwar Japan that is to grow 
up. It already is approaching the Presi- 
dent in different ways. 

From official and private sources, vary- 
ing reports of conditions and recommenda- 
tions for their settlement are piling into 
the White House. Earl G. Harrison, the 
American representative on the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees, turned 
in a report—made public a month late 
that Americans in Germany “appear to be 
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treating the Jews as the Nazis treated 
them except that we do not exterminate 
them,” that we keep them in concentra- 
tion camps under military guard. Mr. 
Truman passed this along to General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. There 
were prompt denials from the American 
area of occupation. 

A congressional committee that handles 
War Department appropriations came 
back from a 39-day study of military in- 


Full Employment measure. And the House 
is withholding from him the power to 
touch a considerable group of agencies 
in any reorganization of governmental 
departments. 

At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
withheld any comment on foreign prob- 
lems or on the developing tangle with Con- 
gress. He still hopes that the Ways and 
Means Committee will act on the unem- 
ployment-compensation measure. He wants 





JUDGE BENNET) CHAMP CLARK 
~~. the President found time to be a “best man” 


stallations around the world and recom- 
mended to the President that the enemy 
islands the United States has taken in the 
Pacific be retained, and that the United 
States tell the rest of the world it will ex- 
pect repayment for any help given. 

Toughening attitude. The report of 
the congressional committee was a re- 
flection of the suspicious and toughening 
attitude with which the United States is 
beginning to look upon some of the other 
nations of the world, and a symptom, too, 
of the new divisions that are developing 
to add to Mr. Truman’s troubles. 

The President is encountering divided 
sentiment at every turn. His unemploy- 
ment-compensation bill has not budged 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee since his appeal to the Democratic 
members of the Committee to give it 
priority. Action is slow on the so-called 


to talk with Secretary Byrnes before he 
discusses foreign affairs. 

The President issued a statement say- 
ing he does not at this time expect to fix 
a date earlier than July 4, 1946, for 
Philippine independence. He sent a mes- 
sage to Congress asking for action on the 
long-pending treaty with Canada for de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
He sent up another message suggesting 
creation of a commission to regulate all re- 
search, experimentation and operations in 
atomic energy for any purpose. - 

Then the President drove to Berryville, 
Va., to be best man at the wedding of his 
former senatorial colleague, Judge Bennett 
Champ Clark. From that point, he moved 
on to see cotton pickers at Blytheville, 
Ark., a county fair at Caruthersville, Mo., 
and a dam at Gilbertsville, Ky. He left 
his troubles behind him. 
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4 “In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tiol that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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A FORMULA FOR SETTLING 


LABOR DISPUTES AND STRIKES 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It is the responsibility of government to protect the 
public interest. 

The public interest demands that facilities neces- 
sary for food distribution, and maintenance of health 
and safety, including communication, shall be sub- 
ject to the minimum of interruption by labor dis- 
putes. 

The public interest also demands that persons who 
are innocent bystanders shall not be deprived of a 
means of livelihood and that the economic life of the 
country shall not be impaired by the arbitrary or un- 
reasonable use of economic power by any individual or 
group, whether of management or workers. 

Constitutionally, the power to prohibit or prescribe 
limitations on the right to strike or lockout resides in 
the state governments as well as in the federal govern- 
ment. The one arises out of the exercise of police power 
and the other is derived from the power to regulate 
interstate commerce. 

Government may step in at any time it decides that 
any group is putting its own interest above that of 
the public. 

With these basic principles in mind, a formula for 
the settlement of labor disputes and the prevention of 
strikes may be developed. But it is important to intro- 
duce another principle, which is more a statement 
of fact than a guiding rule. It is simply that strikes 
are as often the result of an aggravated condition 
induced by employer indifference to rightful de- 
mands of the employees as they are the result of 
arbitrary action by politicians in unions seeking to 
feather their own nest at the expense of members or 
employers. 

Strikers usually blamed: The citizen when incon- 
venienced by strikes thinks only of the interference 
with his normal pursuits—the effects of the strikes. 
He does not as readily examine the reasons which 
have provoked the strikes. This is a disadvantage to 
the cause of the workers and can be remedied only 
by setting up such procedures as will acquaint the 
public with those issues before the strike weapon is 
used. 

Fundamentally, strikes may be said to be oc- 
casioned to no small extent by the absence of judicial 
attitudes and by the failure on the part of govern- 
ment to provide impartial tribunals before which con- 


troversies may be aired and settlements accelerated. 

There is, however, a principle more important than 
any which has been mentioned thus far, and that 
is the inherent right of a citizen to work or quit 
work. 

The right to strike is simply the right of a worker 
not to be forced to work against his will. The Consti- 
tution forbids “involuntary servitude.” Where govern- 
mental authority properly comes into the picture is 
in the right of our law-makers to forbid any group of 
citizens from conspiring to prevent others from work- 
ing. If means of physical coercion are used in strikes or 
union organizing procedures, state governments have 
the right to pass laws and cities have the power to 
adopt ordinances upholding the right of an individual 
to work anywhere irrespective of a union’s rules to go 
through picket lines unmolested. Flagrant indifference 
to this important phase of police power or refusal by 
legislatures to use it does not in any sense erase that 
power of government. 

Mediation machinery needed: But it is lawful for 
individuals to influence others to join organizations 
and refrain in a group from reporting for work. The 
economic power vested in labor union organizations 
has been recognized by law and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is here to stay and employers 
who think otherwise could utilize better their time and 
energies than in efforts to impair the right of collective 
bargaining. 

What in essence the federal government has done is 
to make rules binding upon employers and employees 
with respect to the use of collective bargaining powers. 
Again the failure of Congress to pass adequate rules 
or to impose on both groups equal obligations is no 
argument against collective bargaining itself or against 
further amendment of existing law to provide such 
rules. 

Congress has dealt with the labor problem off and 
on for many decades. This writer has listened to or 
read many of the debates extending back as far as 
1902, when President Theodore Roosevelt exercised 
the first constructive influence on the part of the na- 
tional government by appointing a federal commission 
to inquire into the issues arising in connection with a 
very spectacular coal strike. 

Running through all the discussions for years and 
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her pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


stional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your riaht to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Governmental mediation machinery needed to aid processes 
of collective bargaining—Impartial fact-finding tribunals 


would permit public opinion to exert its influence. 


years are some basic truths. One is that government 
will not pass laws forbidding strikes nor will govern- 
ment lend itself to the passage of laws whereby mili- 
tary authority is used to break strikes. Even in the 
states, it has become less and less customary for troops 
to be ordered out to break up strikes. This is an en- 
couraging trend. 

But if there has been one principle which has 
emerged as more dominant than any other through the 
maze of suggestions and attempts at legislation, it is 
that the federal government and the states must pro- 
vide machinery of mediation and conciliation. 

With due respect to the splendid work done by gov- 
ernment mediators and conciliators, this has not 
proved enough. Congress has taken two important 
steps in recent years to supplement that process. It 
passed the Railway Labor Act in 1926 and it passed 
the National Labor Relations Act in 1935. 

Analyzing each piece of legislation, we find that the 
public interest was served by the promulgation of cer- 
tain rules governing the conduct of labor relations. The 
Railway Labor Act, for instance, has often been re- 
ferred to as a “limitation” on the right to strike. This 
is erroneous. It is really a postponement or deferment 
of the exercise of the right to strike. This has proved 
effective in preventing any serious disturbance on the 
railroads for nearly two decades. While the railroads 
frequently criticise the decisions of some of the Rail- 
road Adjustment Boards dealing regionally with cer- 
tain wage awards, it cannot be denied that the proc- 
esses provided in the statute have prevented major 
strikes on the railroads. 

Collective bargaining assured: Congress did an- 
other constructive thing when it wrote into statutory 
law the right to bargain collectively. What Congress 
teally said was that, after a long study of the causes 
of labor disputes, it came to the conclusion that the 
public interest must compel employers and employees 
to sit down together and discuss the issues arising be- 
tween them. The Wagner labor relations law does not 
say settlement is compulsory, but it does say that to 
recognize unions when they have a majority and to 
sit down and talk is mandatory. 

The federal government is in a position now where 
it must carry the process of compulsory talking a step 
further. It must adopt an amendment to the Wagner 


Act requiring employers and employees to submit their 
disputes to regional and then, in certain instances up- 
on review, to a federal mediation agency. During the 
time that the dispute is under consideration it should 
be made unlawful to order a strike just as the Rail- 
way Labor Act forbids strikes until certain processes 
have been utilized. Penalties similar to those in the 
Railway Labor Act can be prescribed. 

Public opinion all-powerful: This merely means 
that the public interest demands an examination of 
the issues by impartial and disinterested tribunals. 
Surely there can be no valid objection to submission 
of a case. The award can be a judgment as to which 
side is right or wrong. It can offer a solution or it can 
offer a means of arbitration. 

But what happens if the tribunal’s award isn’t ac- 
ceptable to one side or the other? Then obviously there 
may be a strike or lockout. But if the tribunal is care- 
fully selected to command respect and if the issues 
are then presented to the public fully and simply, the 
people will decide who is right and what is right. 

No strike can ever gain much momentum and no 
union and no employer can hope to retain public ap- 
proval if an award that is fair and just is disregarded 
by either side. Public opinion is the most powerful 
influence that a democracy can exercise to compel the 
settlement of labor disputes. Unfortunately the Con- 
gress has not seen fit as yet to give public opinion the 
auxiliary process it needs to prevent or dispose of 
labor disputes. 

There is no reason why the states also should not 
pass laws requiring compulsory mediation just as they 
are now passing laws making collective bargaining 
compulsory. We cannot have too many boards or 
panels of mediation and conciliation. 

The spectacle, however, of the American people sit- 
ting by and suffering from the effects of strikes that 
neither employers nor workers really want but that 
they are evidently powerless to settle without some 
governmental machinery to aid them, is a reflection 
on our legislators, national and state. 

We face today the vital issues of readjustment of 
our national economy and reconversion from war- 
time to peacetime wages and prices. The public 
demands immediate action from its chosen repre- 
sentatives in government. 
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_Question... 
otf the Week 
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Should the United States share the 
secrets of atomic energy with any 
foreign power? 


The unique position of the United 
States as proprietor of the secret of 
atomic energy has produced a widely 
divergent public opinion as to its 
proper disposal. To present a cross 
section of informed opinion, The 
United States News asked editors, 
scientists, technological experts and 
others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Kirtley F. Mather 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Geology, 
Harvard University, 


answers: 

Control of the production of atomic 
energy should be placed under the di- 
rect supervision of the Security Council 
of the United Nations Organization with 
the understanding that knowledge of the 
methods developed in this country in the 
last four years will be shared with any 
nation that is willing to open its labora- 
tories and factories to inspection at all 
times by authorized agents of that Coun- 
cil. 

The “secrets” of nuclear physics are 
either already known to the scientists of 
all countries or may be discovered by any 
of them in a few months of research, but 
the distribution of uranium ores and the 
nature of the equipment necessary to 
manufacture atomic bombs or engines are 
such as to make production of energy 
from this source especially amenable to 
international inspection and control. The 
United States, acting alone, cannot pre- 
vent foreign powers from using atomic 
energy, but the Security Council, pro- 
ceeding as suggested above, can effectively 
prevent its military use for any pur- 
pose other than that of increasing its own 
power to maintain law and order among 
nations. 


C. G. Suits 


Schenectady, N. Y.; Vice President and 
Director of Research Laboratory, General 
Electric Company, 


answers: 

Yes, but not until international security 
controls are established. Nuclear energy 
is today the explosive force of the atomic 
bomb. Tomorrow nuclear energy will do 
many peacetime jobs and bring untold 
benefits to mankind. 

Peacetime development and use of nu- 
clear power depends upon the solution of 
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TESTIMONY FROM 
THE TALL TIMBER 


International Power takes 
the forest giants in tow and 
takes the job in stride 


@ Billions of feet of timber brought from 
the depths of virgin forests are eloquent 
testimony to the stamina and efficiency of 
International Power. 

There, among the towering trees, Inter- 
national Crawler Tractors haul giant logs 
over the rugged terrain, chunking rocks and 
deadfalls out of the way with bulldozer 
blades that carve out their own trails to 
the landings. 

For many years International Crawler 
Tractors have proved their power and their 
unbeatable economy. Their reputation rests 
on thousands upon thousands of jobs of 
construction and reconstruction for indus- 
try and agriculture. 





Ture ARE jobs by the thousands to be done 
—highways, airports, bridges, dams, housing, 
farming, flood control and railroad mainten- 
ance; jobs in forests, mines and oil fields; jobs in 
big cities, towns and villages. All of these jobs 
will be well done when they’re done by rugged, 
dependable, economical International Crawler 
Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power Units. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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this serious problem of international con. 
trol for two reasons. First, unless such 
control is established, nations may fee 
the necessity of stock piling all of their 
active nuclear material, leaving none fo 
peacetime use. Second, scientific progres 
on the serious technical problems can be 
tremendously speeded if nuclear researe¢! 
is not conducted in secrecy. 

When such international control is es 
tablished we may feel free to share ou 
knowledge of nuclear energy with th 
world. 


Gustav W. Stamm 


Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Science 
Digest, 


answers: 


At present, energy released from th 
atom in large quantities has only on 
practical application and that is in th 
conduct of war. If we share our secrei 
of atomic energy with other nations, the 
we might as well share all other wa 
secrets with them. To say that yw 
should disclose these secrets because otl 
er nations will discover them anywa: 
applies equally well to all other mili 
tary research. 

If, later, methods are discovered where 
by the atom becomes a cheap source 0 
power, then this secret should be sharec 
with all nations since it would raise the 
world standard of living and dispel th 
economic pressures that bring on wars. 


John C. Olsen 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Professor Emeritus of 
Chemical Engineering, The Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 


answers: 


I do not believe that the U.S. should 
disclose to any foreign power the processes 
which have been developed for the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb. I see no legit- 
imate reason why any foreign power should 
produce atomic bombs. The production 
of such a bomb requires the appli- 
cation of very complicated technical 
and scientific principles by highly skilled 
technical men and scientists. The expense 
is enormous. Few if any foreign powers 
are able to duplicate this achievement. 

When and if these scientists and tech- 
nical men develop methods of utilizing 
atomic energy for peaceful ends, the U.S. 
may wish to share the benefits with other 
nations. 


Frederick E. Taylor 
New York, N. Y.; President, Austrian No- 
tional Committee, 

answers: 

In my opinion, sharing of the secrets of 
atomic energy with foreign powers should 
depend upon an established world peace 
and the invention of an effective defense 





technique. 
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It’s the 
Full-Power Diesel Locomotive 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 
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Tears 
NO PLACE 


RS. ALLEN’S linoleum is wearing out— 
another good reason for going ahead 
with that new kitchen-and-breakfast-bar plan 


from Better Homes & Gardens. 


The country is full of Allens who have been 
waiting for new refrigerators, carpets, and 


sectional sofas. 


Better Homes & Gardens is written entirely 
for the folks whose wartime dreams have 
been for their homes. 2,400,000 BH&G fam- 
ilies think there’s no place like home, and 
prove it by spending most of their comfort- 
able incomes on their homes. That’s why 
there’s no place like BH&G to sell every- 


thing that goes into homes. 
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PROGRAM FOR AVERTING STRIKES: 
MORE EMPHASIS ON BARGAINING 


The Truman Adnministration’s imme- 
diate formula for handling labor disputes 
now is available for employers and unions. 
This formula, used with little success in 
the oil strikes, is subject to revision to fit 
individual cases. It may be supplemented 
by additional dispute machinery after rep- 
resentatives of management and_ labor 
meet in national conference in November. 
As it now stands, it calls for these steps: 

Collective bargaining. Both parties 
to a dispute are expected first to exhaust 
all possibilities of adjusting their differ- 
ences themselves. 

Mediation. If collective bargaining 
fails to bring agreement, the U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service will offer its services as a 
go-between. The conciliators may be regu- 
lar employes of the Conciliation Service, 
or they may include outsiders experienced 
in labor-relations work. An outsider was 
brought into the conciliation stage of the 
oil dispute when Labor Secretary Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach named Justice W. L. 
Knous, of the Colorado Supreme Court, 
chairman of a three-man conciliation panel. 

Arbitration. If the conciliators are un- 
able to break the stalemate, and the dis- 
pute is of sufficient importance to interfere 
with the public interest, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach may ask the parties to the dis- 
pute to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration. If they agree, they may be per- 


mitted to name their own arbitrator, or 
the Secretary, himself, will choose the 
arbitrator. Mr. Schwellenbach has _in- 
dicated that he will select for arbitrators 
men of distinction. He had planned to 
name Judge Learned Hand, of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals of New York, 
to arbitrate the oil dispute, but his plan 
for arbitration was not accepted. 

Plant seizure. The Truman-Schwel- 
lenbach strategy calls for limited use of 
Government plant-seizure powers, but this 
power will be used when strikes disrupt 
services that are essential to military op- 
erations or to the welfare of large num- 
bers of civilians. The oil refineries were 
seized after all other methods of settle- 
ment had failed. 

Plant-seizure power was granted the 
President during the war to put an end to 
strikes that hampered war production, and 
the War Labor Disputes Act conferring 
that power still is alive. Seizure during 
war always’ resulted in termination of 
strikes, since the law made it illegal to 
strike against plants operated by the Gov- 
ernment. With the war ended, however, 
Mr. Truman hesitates to continue to use 
his seizure power. He has no assurance 
that unions will continue to respect it and 
end their strikes when plants are seized. 

These four steps are the ones that were 
tried in the oil dispute. They may be aug- 





OIL CONCILIATORS IN WASHINGTON: (seated) Justice W. L. Knous, Colorado supreme court 
Edgar L. Warren, chief of Conciliation Service, Department of Labor; (standing) August J. Hummert, 
Houston, Tex.; James O. Hubbard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Here is the fabric that does not burn. 





It’s Asbeston*—the amazing burnproof material so 


: many fire fighters used in their war against the 
~ instant death of searing flame. 
| Though saving lives in battle, Asbeston was born in 
peace—developed by textile engineers of the United 
', OF States Rubber Company who devote their resources 
the to creating new materials which serve human welfare. 
oa In a world at peace, you'll be living safer because of 
1 to lifesaving Asbeston. Your ironing board cover will 
U.S. be burnproof—made of smooth, durable Asbeston. 
ork, Your living room may be brightened with colorful, 
plan fireproof Asbeston drapes woven in decorative tex- 
well tures and designs. In these, and many other ways, 
e of this superior fabric is being developed for your 


a ~~ 
this From Life Savin near future by “U.S.” men of science. 
na Product of modern textile research, Asbeston makes j 
mend its contribution to living itself—to security, peace- 


6 
were 10 Safe Livin of-mind, and personal safety. Another example of 
ttle- nae how “U.S.” serves through science. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

















Very Encouraging! 



















7 “The news is encouraging, 
B : Whitey—but I’m waiting for 
a cofinite sign’ that normal 

times are returning.” 


‘ - “You'll have that when there’s 
(hilly a more plentiful supply of all 


good things.” 


Naturally, it will be some time before a 
full-scale return of BLACK & WHITE is 
possible—because this famous Scotch 
cannot be made in a hurry. Meanwhile, 
we are doing everything within our 
power to distribute the available supply 


as fairly as possible. 








“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Te Seat wit (availa 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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mented in other disputes. Secretary 
Schwellenbach, if he desired, could adopt 
the fact-finding method of handling dis- 
putes that is provided under the Railway 
Mediation Act. This method calls for ap- 
pointment of fact-finding commissions to 
investigate issues in dispute and recom- 
mend settlements. It has the effect of 
focusing public attention on a contro- 
versy, and thus brings the weight of pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon the parties to a 
dispute. It has proved a successful method 
of settling disputes in the railroad industry. 

The War Labor Board figures very 
little in the Truman-Schwellenbach tech- 
nique for settling disputes. This wartime 
compulsory arbitration agency is winding 
up old cases preparatory to going out of 
business. A few new cases are being certi- 





Ai: 








—Carlisle in New York Tribune 
RECONVERSION 
To the storm cellar 





fied to the Board, but in most of these the 
parties to the dispute agree to accept the 
findings of the Board. In some, there is 
no such agreement, and the Board in 
those cases will have no authority to en- 
force its decisions. 

Mr. Schwellenbach chose to by-pass the 
WLB in the oil case. He said the wage 
dispute at issue involved a national ques- 
tion which he did not think appropriate 
for WLB action. In this case, the CIO Oil 
Workers Union, headed by O. A. Knight, 
demanded a 30 per cent increase. There 
are numerous other 30 per cent demands 
now being made by unions, and the War 
Labor Board probably will be out of 
business before all of these cases are settled. 

Despite the Labor Secretary’s efforts to 
keep the oil dispute away from WLB, that 
Board could yet have a hand in the ulti- 
mate wage settlement. With the oil prop- 
erties in the hands of the Government. the 
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Pianning something... ? 
We can help you make it Better for Less 


Competition will be intense in the days to come. Profits will depend upon Low Cost Pro- 
duction with the most efficient machines and methods. 

Now is the time to scrap your old equipment and replace it with either War Surplus 

Machines or new machines that can transmit the power and that have the 


rigidity to use carbide cutting tools at their maximum efficiency. 





For these cutting tools provide the fastest known method of metal turning 
today, increasing cutting speeds from 200 to 500 per cent. 


Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay Automatic 





Lathes are designed specifically for the most 
efficient use of carbide tools. Send for our book, 
“Welcome to You and Your Problem.” Or, better 







yet, ‘phone now for one of our engineers 








Ney «+. to heip you make it better for less. 
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JONES & LAMSON 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
MACHINE COMPANY Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering aannenes 

Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators » Automatic 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 






































Fuel for thought 


Hoisting coal from the earth... drilling deep for oil 
and gas... processing and distributing fuel—each operation 
helps to fire the boilers that will restore a sound 
peacetime economy. This coming winter, let's keep the 
heat on that job by conserving heat at home. 


%* To maintain fuel production, there's no stouter tool 
than Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. On high-speed 
mine hoists like that above, this limber and fatigue-resistant 
cable promotes full work capacity through quicker 
starts and fewer rope replacements. For sling lifts, either 
products or equipment, choose Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Slings for parallel efficiency. Remember the 
name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 








Oil Workers Union now is free to apply to 
WLB for a change in wages or working 
conditions. Thus, the Board, if it chose, 
could order the Navy to raise oil workers’ 
wages during the time it is operating the 
oil facilities. That procedure is provided 
for in the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Secretary Schwellenbach may find em- 
ployers and unions unresponsive to this 
arbitration policy, if he follows in the fu- 
ture the same technique that he followed 
in the oil dispute. The Secretary’s pro- 
posal in the oil case provided for arbitra- 
tion of the highest wage offer of the oil 
companies and the maximum demand of 
the union. It worked out this way: 
The unions asked a 30 per cent increase. 

















—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch | 


OLD FAITHFUL SPOUTS AGAIN 


The companies offered 15 per cent. The 
companies wanted to arbitrate from zero 
to 30 per cent, but the Secretary said that 
arbitration should cover only the amount 
in dispute, that is, the difference between 
15 and 30 per cent. Most industries asked 
to arbitrate wage issues can be expected to 
be as insistent as the oil companies that 
arbitration of wage issues cover the whole 
range of union demands, 


Will strikes spread? All signs now 
point to a continued spread of strikes un- 
til a major decision has been reached on 
postwar wages.. Workers whose take-home 
pay has been cut 30 per cent by loss of 
overtime are showing no hesitation to 
register protests by walking off their jobs. 
Official view is that the situation probably 
will get worse before it gets better. 

However, when the wage issue is re- 
solved in an important case, the effect 
should be stabilizing. At present, the 
standard union demand for a 30 per cent 
wage increase has not been tested. When 
the test comes in a big case, unions will 
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How'd you like 
a real, 
old Roman holiday? 











N.W. AYER & SON 


SOME FUN... to put on your 
best toga, go out to watch the 
games, and finally lie down to a 
good, square meal. But comes 
the morning after, you'd get 
back to the office and start to 
figure up the bill. Well! 

The tickets to the Colosseum 
sold for LXXV apiece. You 
bought IV of them. The check 
for steaks ran up to XCIII. And 
you'd only had CDXCI to start 
with. Just how would you find 
out what the “holiday” had cost? 

The answer is, of course, that 
you'd have to work the whole 
thing out mostly in your head. 
Because there’s just no way to 
multiply one string of Roman 
numerals by another. Or to 
divide them, either! 





Fortunately, the modern busi- 
ness man (for social purposes or 
more serious affairs) has a set of 
figures which lends itself better 
to involved calculations. More- 
over, he’s spared the necessity of 
solving problems in his head. 
With Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods, he 
gets essential figures accurately, 
in less time and at far less cost! 

The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold exclu- 
sively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1726 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 








































know how far they can expect to go in 
other cases, how much support they can 
expect from the Government in support 
of their demands. 

The Government attitude, as shown in 
the oil dispute, appears to start with the 
assumption that most workers are entitled 
to an increase of at least 15 per cent in 
basic rates, and whatever more they can 
squeeze out of employers without necessi- 
tating price increases. If Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach had been successful in bringing 
the oil dispute to arbitration, an early de- 


cision on the 30 per cent issue could have 
C2 iy be ealteiaigp been expected. As it is, the test may have 














































to come in another case, and that means 
further delay. An early solution of the 


hE k S Wi wage question therefore is not in sight. 
NT UCKYS INE ST TRAIGHT HISREY In their present mood, however, 
workers are finding it easy to strike over 
issues other than wages. For example: 

In coal. The issue that has brought 
strikes to a large segment of the coal fields 
is far removed from wages. It centers 
around the demand of a union of super- 
visory employes for recognition of their 
union as a bargaining agent. The com- 
panies have declined to bargain with the 
union, a branch of John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers District 50. This organiza- 
tion, known as the United Clerical, Tech- 
nical and Supervisory Employes’ Union, 
has been busy organizing supervisors and 
foremen in the mines. It now feels strong 
enough to show its hand by striking. And, 
when supervisors leave their jobs in a 
mine, that mine is forced to shut down, 
because, under State laws, it cannot | 





operate without adequate supervision. 

In the telephone industry. Here, the 
workers were in revolt against a Govern- 
ment agency, the National Labor Relations 
Board. They demanded that NLRB re- 
voke a recommendation of a trial ex- 
aminer. This examiner had recommended 
dissolution of a union affiliated with the 
National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers on the ground that it was company 
dominated. Even though the examiner's 
report was not conclusive, and had yet to 
be passed upon by the Labor Relations 
Board itself, the National Federation 
called a four-hour strike. 

Back of this dispute is a contest be- 
tween’ the Federation, an independent 
organization, and the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers for control of the country’s 
telephone workers. Nevertheless, it is un- 
usual procedure for a union to direct such 


AMONG AMERICA'S GREAT WHISKIES a strike against a Government decision 


before a final order on its case is made 
Unchanged and unsurpassed, Old Crow has held by a Government agency. vere 

These are typical examples of strikes 
that do not involve wage demands. What 
< ‘af dred years. One taste of this superb Kentucky they show is that workers free of war ten- 
sion are in a mood to let off steam. 





OLD CROW 


BRAND the liking and respect of men for over a hun- 


Kentuc STRAIGHT . . . . 
reed whiskey will convince you of its excellence. 








Pay for travel time. Employers can 

TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, expect a rash of demands from factory 

_ . workers for “portal to portal” pay as a 
5 Filled -in-Dond QU 
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saw Buenos Aires 
by television... 


Lest mantle fadeelet 









Tomorrow thousands will go 


to Buenos Aires by CLIPPER 


ODAY, service over many Latin 
American routes is limited. But with 
the release of materials for finishing the 
huge, new 100 and 200-passenger 
Clippers, you'll be able to fly South at 


300 miles an hour. 


21 Hours from New York 


Before the war a North American 
could not possibly get to Argentina 
and back on a two weeks’ vacation... 
Surface travel was too slow. 

But some day soon, flying “above 
the weather” in sub-stratosphere com- 
fort, Buenos Aires will be only 21 hours 
from New York by Clipper—22% hours 
from New Orleans—28% hours from 
Los Angeles. When you want to escape 
from snow and ice, Buenos Aires will 
be warm... because when it’s WINTER 
here it’s SUMMER there. 





This newest great city of Latin 
America has a population of over 2,- 
500,000. You'll love its modern look, 
its beautiful parks and boulevards and 
its justly famous restaurants where 
tender, Argentine baby beefsteaks are 
broiled over live coals. 


Some space is available to Buenos 
Aires NOW ... Your Travel Agent will 
be glad to give you rates and up-to- 
the-minute information. Wherever you 
fly—Buenos Aires, London, France, 
Alaska, India, Hawaii, or anywhere 
else in the world—remember that 18 
years of overseas flying experience lies 
behind Pan American operations. 


FAN AMERICAN 


WorRLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Plying Chip ers 








ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERS: Visit foreign lands 
by ‘“‘video.”” Dial in “‘Wings of 
Democracy,” Pan American’s new 
television program. Every Monday 
evening over NBC’s New York 
Station, WNBT. 





Pan American has pioneered 
many aviation “firsts’. . . For 
example, of all U.S. airlines, 
Pan American Airways was the 
first to serve meals to passen- 
gers while in flight (1929). 





For your Clipper trip, see 
your Travel Agent 
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So exceptional was the 
quality of Stiegel Glass 
... Made in the 1770's 
by America's first pro- 
ducer of flint glass... 
that it is a sought-for 
collector's item today. 





BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








result of a recent decision of an Ohio 
federal court.. This court, unless reversed 
by higher courts, has established the 
precedent that workers in manufacturing 
plants are entitled to pay for travel time 
under the Wage-Hour Law. 

The principle of paying for travel time 
in the mines, where considerable time is 
spent in underground travel, previously 
had been established by the courts. But 
unions claim this is the first time the 
travel-pay principle has been applied by a 
federal court to a manufacturing plant. 

The travel-pay awarded in this case in- 
volved approximately 3,000 employes of 
the Diamond Alkali and Buckeye Soda 
plants at Fairport Harbor, Ohio. The court 
held that these workers should be paid for 
time spent in walking from the factory 
gates to their places of work, contending 
that workers traveling upon company 
property are subject to its regulations, are 
required to spend energy while so doing, 
and are performing this work for the 
benefit of the company. 

The decision, if upheld, could have a 
far-reaching effect in industries where 
hourly wages are paid for time actually 
spent on the job, with no pay for time 
spent in traveling on company property. 


ClO at the Capitol. The CIO, which 
established itself as a potent vote-getting 
force in the last election, now is trying the 
“grass roots” lobbying approach at the 
Capitol. To date, its efforts to influence 
Congressmen to vote the CIO point of 
view have not been entirely successful. 

The approach is this: Delegations from 
various parts of the country are being 
brought to Washington to call upon Sena- 
tors and Representatives from their home 
States. These delegations are armed with 
information in support of CIO’s legislative 
program, a record of how members of Con- 
gress stand on this program, and follow-up 
suggestions on what the workers should 
do to keep the pressure on the Congress- 
men from their State when they get home. 

Up to now, CIO has suffered some set- 
backs in its program. These include re- 
fusal of Congress to raise the maximum of 
unemployment-compensation payments to 
$25 a week throughout the country, and 
refusal of the Senate to accept the original 
Full Employment bill. This legislation was 
watered down considerably. 

Another test of senatorial reaction to the 
CIO lobbying approach came when the 
Senate Commerce Committee refused to 
approve the nomination of Raymond Mc- 
Keough to be a member of the Maritime 
Commission. Mr. McKeough, a former 
Congressman, has been on the pay roll of 
the CIO Political Action Committee. His. 
nomination may yet be approved by the 
Senate, but the Committee’s action was a 
distinct setback to CIO. Other such set- 
backs appear to be in the offing as Con- 
gress takes up other phases of the CIO 
program. 
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Travel by air, both in this country and abroad, is re- 
opening for the ordinary individual at prices that he ean 
afford. And in the months ahead, air-travel time and cost 
will be reduced still further. The prospect now opening 
is presented in the Pictogram. 

At home, priorities on air travel end on October 15. 
The companies expect that by midwinter all persons who 
want to travel on air lines can be accommodated. Fares 
as low as 2 or 3 cents a mile are in sight, and travel time 
on main routes will be reduced 20 to 30 per cent. By 
mid-1946, travel time will be cut again, when new types 
of equipment are placed in service. 

Abroad, an expanding network of United States air 
line services will be in operation within the next two or 


Amarillo 


three months. Air service to London already is available 
on a small scale. Negotiations have been completed for 
service to Sweden, and landing rights in many other 
European countries should be culminated within about 
a month. 

Fares, both for U.S. flights and transocean trips, range 
down to 50 per cent of prewar rates, and the trend points 
to still lower charges. 

New York-to-Washington flights can now be made for 
$10.05 in 114 hours. New York to Boston costs $9.60 and 
takes 1144 hours. From New York to San Francisco, air- 
travel time is 18 hours 45 minutes, and overnight service 
is in sight. Cost of this transcontinental flight is $118.30. 
New York-to-Dallas runs are made in 1014 hours for 
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$66.15, and from Washington to Chicago an air traveler 
can make the trip in 414 hours for $27.25. 

Flight time to foreign points also is being cut sub- 
stantially. 

New York to London is to be flown in 11 hours. The 
fight from New York to Paris is to be made in 1544 
hours, and a flight to Stockholm, Sweden, will take the 
same time. Calcutta, India, can be reached by air from 
New York in 40 hours. 

San Francisco to Honolulu will be flown in 10 hours, 
and Manila, across the Pacific, will be only 33 hours dis- 
tant by air. 

Fares for ocean hops also are being reduced sharply. 
The flight to London is to cost around $275, against the 
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wartime rate of $750. Comparable charges will be made 
to other European and Pacific points in schedules now 
being worked out. 

South American flights are to be made directly from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and other 
metropolitan centers. Travel time will be cut from the 
present 3 or 4 days, including layovers, to 19°4 hours to 
Rio, and 2114 hours to Buenos Aires. Sizable reductions 
in fares also are planned. The fare to Rio will be cut from 
$491.35 to $175, and to Buenos Aires from $561.35 to 
$190.50. 

These are the travel conditions that are to prevail as 
soon as air service is resumed. In years ahead, giant sky 
liners are planned for faster service at still lower cost. 
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of Matiomal Issues 


‘Big 5’ Results 
In London Talks: 
Editors’ Views 


While the results of the London meet- 
ing of foreign ministers are a disappoint- 
ment to commenting editors generally, and 
many take a pessimistic view of the fu- 
ture, a number hold that such delays in 
the peace settlement were to be expected. 
Both optimists and pessimists, however, 
deplore what they interpret as a tendency 
toward power politics. 

Unless the negotiators “take a different 
tack, the prospect of lasting peace is 
bleak indeed,” says the Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Berkshire Evening Eagle (Ind.), calling 
them “jealously and fearfully nationalis- 
tic and stubbornly power-minded.” 

The Ontario (Calif.) Daily Report 
(Ind.-Rep.) fears “an eastern and a west- 
ern bloc, with the return of competitive 
arrangements” as our reward for “spine- 
lessness toward Russia.” 

Russia’s demands in the Mediterranean 
are a “quid pro quo” for “our leave-it-to- 
us attitude in the Pacific,” argues the 
Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.), plead- 
ing for “international solutions.” The Post 
urges that we take “a lesson in patience” 
from the long-drawn-out Vienna Congress 
of 1814 and be thankful at least “that no 
great fundamental has been compromised” 
at London. 

“The failure of this session ...is... 
in no sense a surprise” to the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) , which 
predicts “other disappointments .. . un- 
less the peacemakers are willing to throw 
off old forms” of diplomacy. 

The New York Times (Ind.)_ believes 
the present deadlock “cannot continue 
for long without disastrous consequences,” 
but that “it should not be beyond the 
realm of statesmanship to overcome the 
practical difficulties which have arisen.” 
The Times urges a general peace confer- 
ence. 

The New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day (Ind.-Rep.) calls it “perfectly evi- 
dent that there exists no basic harmony 
of intention” among the big powers, and 
says “idealistic conceptions .. . have mostly 
gone glimmering.” 

But the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind.-Rep.) , arguing against alarm, points 
out that the job of peacemaking is “long 
and difficult” and that “all this conflict 
. . . has not produced any unbridgeable 
chasm of interest or fundamental di- 
versity of ultimate objectives.” 
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3.M.HUBER CORP. 
[SANFORD N2). 


HUBER RESOURCE- fulness 
STANDS OUT! 





DowN IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natu- 
ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
black—an element that goes into the very words you read in your 
favorite newspaper or magazine. 

Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
own sources of production, from the ground up, Huber news and publica- 
tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald 
Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 


Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Huber Inks. 


We’re proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 
magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
make possible even finer Huber Inks. 

For the very best and clearest repro- 
duction of the printed word—no job is 


too big for Huber! 


J. M. Huser, INc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 
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MAIL THIS 


You dort need to 
put up with 





RUST COSTS AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY WELL OVER 
$100,000,000 A YEAR! 


How much of that sum could you save 
if rust were eliminated in your plant? 


Cities Service Rust Remover and 
Anti-Corrode quickly and safely effect 
substantial savings . . . help insure 
your production. 

Rust Remover clears metals of rust or 
tarnish formations. Easy to apply— 
acts quickly and effectively. 
Anti-Corrodes prevent rust ... provide 
safe and durable protection against 
rust or corrosion. There is a specific 
Anti-Corrode for every industrial need. 
Rust can be eliminated . . . and Cities 
Service can help you. 





COUPON TODAY 


i CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Room 462 I 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 
i Gentlemen: Please send full information on Cities | 
Service Rust Prevention Products. | 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research 
on a topic of outstariding importance in National Affairs.) 


RETURN OF FARM-GLUT PUZZLE 
AS $2,000,000,000 LIABILITY 


A new farm problem is about to be dis- 
covered on the country’s doorstep. This 
time the problem is to be that of surplus. 
During the war the farm problem was that 
of shortage. 

The plebeian potato already has signaled 
the shift from shortage to surplus. The 


In fact, Congress has committed the 
Federal Government to support prices of 
20 major farm commodities by direct, 
specific guarantees, and by indirect guar- 
antees has extended the commitment to 
cover just about the entire list of 166 com- 
modities on which the Department of Agri- 





CHEGK FROM THE GOVERNMENT 





—U.S.D.A. 


... the postwar floor had to be supported 


potato scarcity of the early days of war 
has become the first farm-surplus prob- 
lem of postwar. Surplus potatoes are 
forcing the Government to start fulfilling 
its guarantee to farmers that prices of 
farm commodities will be sustained at 90 
per cent of “parity” until two full years 
after war is formally declared ended by 
action of Congress or the President. To 
fulfill that guarantee, officials say they 
may have to buy and dispose of 60,000,- 
000 bushels of potatoes, 14 per cent of the 
crop, during the next few months. 

Before the potato surplus is disposed of, 
eggs and possibly poultry will join the sur- 
plus list, requiring Government action to 
support prices. Cotton will be on the list, 
as it has been for several years; wheat may 
be there sooner or later, such minor crops 
as cabbage and snap beans are temporarily 
on the list now, and major items like beef 
may join the procession later. 
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culture reports production and prices. The 
official list of commodities for which some 
form of price support has been available 
during 1945 begins with apricots and ends 
with wool. The cost to taxpayers, accord- 
ing to official estimates for the period of 
the guarantee, will be at least $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. And it is recognized that the 
Government, having started to support 
farm prices, is not likely to withdraw that 
aid when the present commitment runs out. 

Actually, the potato surplus now com- 
ing out of the ground will force Govern- 
ment planners to shape plans of great long- 
range significance to the nation. This 
makes it important to understand exactly 
what is the guarantee that has been made 
to farmers and what are the methods under 
consideration for fulfilling that guarantee. 

The guarantee, in brief, is this: The 
Government agrees to maintain a postwar 
floor, no lower than 90 per cent of “par- 
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ity,” under prices of all commodities for 
which it asked increased production dur- 
ing the war. The Government agrees to 
maintain this floor under prices for two 
years, starting in January of the year after 
war is formally declared ended. Formal 
end of war will not come before 1946. 
rhis means that the price guarantee will 
apply through 1946, 1947, and 1948 at the 
least. For cotton the floor is to be put at 
92% per cent of “parity,” though in prac- 
tice the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
found that Congress directed the floor to 
be just about at “parity.” Parity is the 
price that will give farmers now the same 
purchasing power per unit of product sold 
that they had in 1910-14. 

The meaning of this guarantee is that 
the United States is committed to keeping 
farm prices above minimum levels. The 
minimum, as officially defined, is one that 
guarantees farmers sufficient income from 
the sale of farm products to operate at a 
profit. 

To farmers the meaning of the guar- 
antee is that they are sure of three years 
of profitable farm prices. During this time 
it is assumed they will readjust their pro- 
duction to postwar demand, but there is 
no penalty now in sight if they do not 
readjust. 

To taxpayers the meaning of the guar- 
antee is that the federal budget will have 
to include the equivalent of $2,000,000,000 
a year or more for three years to finance 
the support of farm prices. If profitable 
prices stimulate still more production and 
new surpluses, the cost of price support to 
the Government and to the taxpayer will 
rise proportionately. Or if full employment 
and effective foreign demand do not come 





POTATO CROP 
. - . taxpayers will be pinched 
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@" Mary Cullen’s Cottage 
(a neat, white, colonial 
“home” adjoining The Journal 
building in downtown Portland) 
. . . headquarters for the Oregon 
Journal’s Household Arts Service, 
source of Mary Cullen’s daily col- 
umn! Homemakers from all over 
the Oregon country cross its 
friendly doorstep all day long, all 
year-round to get firsthand ad- 
vice on all phases of homemaking 
from Mary Cullen’s staff of seven 
graduate home economists. 





Many a Portland woman, find- 
ing herself in a household jam, 
has thanked her stars she could 
simply “phone Mary Cullen at 
The Journal!’ An average of 560 
do telephone Mary Cullen daily/ 
These “dialers-in” receive the 
same swift, accurate service as 
those who visit the cottage in 
person, whether they call for a 
recipe or help in solving a “hurry- 
up” household problem. 








Women from all over the Oregon 
Country write Mary Cullen... 
to the tune of over 250 letters a 
day. They want practical, usable 
information on child care, home 
decoration, sewing, cooking, eti- 
quette, party planning, menus, 
budgets . . . on every phase of 
homemaking. And they get it just 
as fast as Uncle Sam can deliver 
the mail. 





Typical of this Journal service 
are the thousand-and-oneseasonal 
aids to home canning, preserving 
and freezing offered. General ad- 
vice is published daily in Mary 
Cullen’s column. Specific bulletins 
on tested recipes are handed out 
free at the Cottage or mailed on 
request. And trigger-quick are the 
answers to women who telephone 
after the jelly’s on the stove and 
say ‘‘Now what do I do?” 





Nowonder The Journal is a house- 
hold must in Portland homes! 
Mary Cullen’s Household Arts 
Department helps make it so... 
this, plus all the other Journal 
services! Put them together and 
it adds up this way: The Journal 
is Portland’s preferred newspaper 
...amighty happy thing to re- 
member when you Tre selecting an 
advertising medium in this im- 
portant peacetime market. Port- 
land families depend on what they 
see and read in this their favorite 
newspaper . . . news, features and 
advertising! 


Represented *» REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 










P.S. The Journal now offers ad- 
vertisers the largest circulation in 
its history, both daily and Sunday. 
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4 Reasons Why 


Fleisechmann’s makes America’s 
Most Delicious Martini! 
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3 Fleischmann’s Taste! 

It’s priceless! Found only in 
FLEISCHMANN’S. It comes from 
a mash specially prepared from 
finest American grains ... plus 
continuous distillation! 
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You find all 4 only in 


FLEISCHMANN’S... 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 








along to soak up high farm production, 
the cost of price support will rise. 

The effect of the commitment remains 
to be seen. Profitable prices usually stimu- 
late production. Wartime demand, coupled 
with guaranteed high prices, have pushed 
farm production up to 24 per cent above 
the average of the pre-drought years, 1923- 
32. The record of the postwar years after 
World War I suggests it is harder to make 
farm output shrink than to expand it. 

It is also debatable whether the De- 
partment of Agriculture has authority to 
apply production controls as a condition 
of price support. Legislation already on 
the books, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, confers such authority for the so- 
called basic commodities—corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. The 
Steagall Amendment of 1941, ordering the 
Government to put a floor under prices of 
additional commodities, said price sup- 
ports should be continued until “sufficient 
public announcement” was given to per- 
mit growers to readjust production. Law- 
yers conclude that it would be in harmony 
with the law for the Department of Agri- 
culture to attach production-control con- 
ditions to the price supports. 

Whether Congress agrees with this in- 
terpretation, and whether the Govern- 
ment in any event will resume production 
controls more or less as they existed be- 
fore the war, is considered far from cer- 
tain. Farm organization say some adjust- 
ment of production may be necessary, but 
not just yet. Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson has avoided discussing publicly the 
possible necessity for production control. 
He has said full consumption is the answer, 
through full employment at home and 
abroad. Last week John W. Snyder, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, said the Government will support 
farm prices, but in ways that leave farmers 
free from restrictions, improve the Ameri- 
can diet, keep export outlets for staple 
crops, and avoid piling up surpluses. 

That does not appear to indicate a 
stampede toward control of farm output. 
But, meanwhile, some surpluses are here, 
and others are in prospect. What does the 
Government plan to do about them? 

Potatoes lead the list in urgency. High 
yields on fewer acres have produced a crop 
15 per cent above the average of the last 
10 prewar years. Military needs are re- 
duced. As a result, prices in Maine, for 
example, are down to 85 cents a bushel. 
Parity for Maine potatoes is $1.34. So 
growers and Congressmen demand action. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
sponded by buying more than 4,000,000 
bushels to date, to get them off the market. 
But that quantity is only about 1 per 
cent of the total crop. To keep prices up 
for the bulk of the crop, officials are offer- 
ing farmers loans of $1.20 a bushel, or 90 
per cent of parity. These are nonrecourse 
loans, which means that at worst the 
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The present buildings which, it is planned, 
will form the nucleus of the new 
Celanese Research Center at Summit, N. J. 


RESEARCH MAKES A BUSINESS GROW 











RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT by Celanese Corporation of 
America of plans for a centralized research center at 
Summit, New Jersey, is the latest development in an 
expanding program of research that has been consist- 
ently carried on since the company started. When build- 
ings and facilities are completed, several hundred 
chemists, physicists and technicians now at work in 
various Celanese laboratories will transfer their work to 
Summit. 

Celanese Corporation, first and foremost, is a demon- 
stration of practical research. Its products, its growth, 
its service to.the public have stemmed in large part 
from the genius of those who direct its daily research. 
Precision is the objective. At Celanese the opportunity 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


is always welcomed to create a specific material—en- 
tirely new if required—with definite properties to meet 
definite needs, rather than adjusting needs to the limi- 
tations of an existing material. 

This point of view has helped to carry Celanese Yarns 
and Fabrics to constantly higher levels of utility, value 
and beauty. It has increased the usefulness of Celanese 
Plastics to industry after industry. It has created new 
products, new methods, new ideas that have stimulated 
the growth both of Celanese and many other enterprises. 

Management, Production and Research are a team 
that works closely together at Celanese —as the results 
show. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES...PLASTICS...CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 



















GE FENCE: 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE. 
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FENCE 


You Can Onder Your Pence Now 


@ Because of the importance of property protection, war restrictions on chain link fence 
are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable to place your*order Now 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 

State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated) 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 

Banking House 

Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. 

Less Prepayments 


$5,847 ,304.90 
1,037 929.60 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1945 


$134,985 ,701.15 
499, 822,781.31 
13,153 394.88 
1,200 000.00 


20,793 971.06 
112,748 064.58 
2,640,638.55 
3,000,000.00 


4,809 375.30 





LIABILITIES 
Deposits $719 465,113.24 
Official Checks Outstanding 7 770,841.15 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
Liabilities 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Credit Issued 


Member Federal Reserve System 





$793,153,926.83 


$727 235,954.39 
3,941,023.40 


5,847 304.90 
20,000 000.00 
20,000 000.00 

5,818 923.36 
10,310,720.78 

$793 153,926.83 


United States Government securities carried at $142,382,354.40 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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farmer can sell his crop to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at $1.20 a bushel, if 
he can’t sell it elsewhere at a higher | 
price between now and next April. 

Since the chances for these higher prices 
are not too bright, officials expect to have 
to buy up around 60,000,000 bushels, per- © 
haps more. What the Government will do 7 
with 60,000,000 bushels of potatoes is not 7 
yet clear. Of the 4,000,000 bushels already © 
bought, more than a third have been given © 
away to schools and public institutions, 7 
less than a third have gone at sacrifice 
prices to starch factories, canners, and dis- 
tillers, and the remainder are in storage. © 
For this remainder, plus much of the ~ 
60,000,000 bushels on the way, dehydra- 7 
tion for overseas relief has been proposed. 
But dehydrating potatoes costs 35 cents | 
per pound of the finished product. Diver- — 
sion to glucose factories, to supplement 7 
short sugar supplies, is considered a more 7 
promising solution. 4 

This is as far as official planning has % 
gone toward handling the potato surplus. 
Next month, when the Department of ~ 
Agriculture announces 1946 production 7 
goals, officials may advise potato growers * 
of the dangers of excessive production, but 7 
they cannot very well reduce price sup- § 
port below 90 per cent of parity. 

The egg problem, early next year, ~ 
may be equally difficult. Egg production is — 
staying about 35 per cent above prewar. 7 
Cancellation of military and Lend-Lease ~ 
contracts has reduced demand by 12 per | 
cent. Larger meat ‘supplies are ahead, © 
thus consumers will eat fewer eggs. 

Government officials will have to figure ~ 
what to do with at least 500,000,000 dozen © 
eggs, the amount formerly going to mili- 
tary and Lend-Lease channels. They hope ~ 
some can go abroad as foreign relief. 7 
Some Government economists are working 
on variations of the food-stamp plan, 7 
through which surplus foods can be di- | 
verted to unemployed or low-income fam- 7 
ilies by Government subsidy. In any event © 
it is fairly certain the Government will 
have to buy million of eggs. It also is fair-~ 
ly certain that price support at 90 per’ 
cent of parity and plentiful feed supplies 
will maintain production at surplus levels. © 

Cotton and wheat, unlike potatoes 
and eggs, are familiar surplus problems,’ 
temporarily removed from sight by war, 7 
They are old stories to the $5,000,000,000 
Commodity Credit Corp., which still owns > 
about 6,000,000 bales of botton, some of = 
it acquired before the war. 

Cotton and wheat prices have been sup- 
ported or stabilized off and on for about 7 
15 years. Acreage control accompanied 7 
price support before the war, but did not™ 
fully succeed in controlling production. 
Domestic prices, much of the time, were ~ 
kept above competitive levels. As a re-~ 
sult cotton, in particular, has suffered 
from the competition of rayon at home 
and greater cotton output at lower world” 
prices abroad. But the price-support guar- | 
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apes control bolds . 
the properties of Ampco 
Metal within narrow 
limits. 








| Not a single alloy but a whole 
series of alloys... 


Ampco Metal 
i 0 Yowe 
= Metal 


.-- alloyed to protect your 
equipment against costly failures 


Conditions of wear, impact, fatigue, corrosion are alike only in 
that all are tough on metals — including ordinary bronzes. Each 
calls for an alloy within a specific range of hardness — in addition 
to general ability to stand up. That is why Ampco Metal is made 
in six grades — each suited to a definite type of work. 

. and you can depend on getting these precise physical proper- 
ties, in all grades and their several modifications, every time — for 
Ampco quality control is unique in its elaboration of detail, its close- 
ness of supervision, its persistent watchfulness over a// the output, 
not just occasional samples. 

Over 30 years of specialized “know how” goes into every Ampco 
Metal part. Seasoned engineering service is available to study your 
needs and to fit the alloy correctly to the job. 

War experience teaches that engineered materials are here to stay. 
Competitive standards of mechanical performance are higher today. 
How about yours? Consult the nearest Ampco field office. 

Write for bulletins. 




















antee now in effect assures prices above 
competitive levels for three years. Sur- 
pluses therefore can be expected. Foreign 
need for wheat may keep it off the surplus 
list for a year or two, but cotton is therenow, 

As surpluses mount, Government 
planners are concentrating discussion on 
two alternatives to price support. Both 
methods would let prices seek levels that 
move the products into consumption. One 
method would compensate the farmer for 
lower prices by income payments from the 
Treasury, provided he stayed within pro- 
duction limits set by the Government. 
Prices at competitive levels would be count- 
ed on to’ stimulate consumption both at 
home and abroad. To the extent necessary, 
the Government would subsidize domestic 
consumption. The Government, therefore, 





on 
EGGS AND POULTRY 


... more meat will decrease the demand 


would stand ready to subsidize both pro- 
ducers and consumers to some extent. 

The other method, proposed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for cot- 
ton, would subsidize farmers to get out 
of cotton production and into commodities 
offering more opportunity. Cotton produc- 
tion would be allowed to drop to whatever 
point competition determined. The plan 
proposed a 10-year program, at the end 
of which the need for subsidy presumably 
would be over. 

Congress, however, is at present clearly 
committed to the alternative of keeping 
a floor under prices. Administration off- 
cials bank heavily on full employment 
and large foreign consumption to soak up 
the surpluses. Both Congress and the Ad- 
ministration wish to avoid production con- 
trol. They prefer to get the Government 
out of farming. But neither has yet come 
forward with a way to support prices with- 
out inviting surpluses and accelerating 
costs to the taxpayer. 
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AS WESTERN AS 


THE 


Golden Gale 


GOLDEN GATE —a sight that holds the tourist breath- 
less; beyond, the city it shelters, the fabled waterfront 
still sweating under the recoil of war. Market Street, 
Chinatown, Twin Peaks, Fisherman’s Wharf, and the 
Berkeley Hills looming above the East Bay. A vacation- 


ist's haven, rich in history, fiction, and color. 


WESTERN AIR LINES — that has grown with the West, 
serving the Western traveler and shipper. In 1926 West- 
ern Air carried the first commercial air traveler between 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake — was first to use deluxe multi- 
engined passenger planes between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Today, Western Air serves San Francisco and 
27 other Western cities in 7 states and Western Canada. 





AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


General Traffic Offices: 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








Were Boew Lskeds 
ABOUT JOBLESS-PAY CONTROLS 


Rising unemployment is bringing a del- 
uge of claims for unemployment compen- 
sation under State laws. The number re- 
ceiving unemployment checks now has 
passed the 1,000,000 mark, and is still 
going up. Latest figures show an addi- 
tional 500,000 with claims on file. This 
means that present claims and paymenis 
are about five times what they were two 
months ago. 

Despite this sharp increase in unem- 
ployment payments, many persons who 
have been accumulating jobless-insurance 
credits are finding that they are unable to 
collect. They are disqualified, either tem- 
porarily or altogether, for various reasons. 
For example, thousands are denied unem- 
ployment compensation because they are 
out on strike. Others lose their unemploy- 
ment benefits because they will not accept 
other jobs, often at smaller pay. There are 
why claims are turned 


many reasons 


down. 


Many States have made changes in their 
unemployment compensation laws in re- 
cent months. Some have increased the size 
of maximum weekly payments, others 
have extended the length of time in which 
a jobless worker can draw payments. Since 
each State has its own laws on jobless in- 
surance, with stipulations on when a per- 
son is eligible and when disqualified, there 
ig wide variation from State to State. 
Thus, a person in one State might be en- 
titled to compensation, while another 
under identical conditions in a different 
State would draw nothing. There are, 
however, certain general principles that 
apply in determining when an individual 
is entitled to, or barred from, unemploy- 
ment payments. 


Take the case of a man who is out of 
work because of a labor dispute. Is 
he likely to get compensation, or does 
he always lose his unemployment 
benefits? 


All State laws provide that a worker is 
disqualified for unemployment compensa- 
tion when he is unemployed as the result 
of a labor dispute. But there is consider- 
able difference in interpretations by States 
of when unemployment is the result of a 
labor dispute. Virtually all laws say that 
an individual worker is not to lose his 
benefits if he is not connected in any way 
with the dispute. Whether a worker is 
idle because he is connected with a labor 
dispute might be determined by whether 
he or others in his section are taking part 
in a strike, are contributing to a strike 
fund, or are directly interested in the out- 
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come. In some cases, disqualification does 
not follow if stoppage of work results from 
a strike or dispute in another department 
of a plant. 


A person usually will lose his unemploy- 
ment benefits if he goes out on a sympathy 
strike. But he is not likely to be cut off 
from payments because his stoppage of 
work results from a strike in another com- 
pany’s plant, so long as he has no direct 
connection with this dispute. In many 
States, unemployment resulting from 
“lockouts” involving labor disputes will re- 
sult in disqualification. In some States, 
this will not. 


Most States disqualify a worker for each 
week that he is idle as the result of a 
labor dispute. A few States set a limit on 
the time for which an individual can be 
disqualified because of a dispute, ranging 
from three to eight weeks. After that, he 
can qualify for payments even though he 
was unemployed because of a labor dis- 
pute. 


Suppose a person already is drawing 
unemployment compensation: When 
can he be required to take a job or 
lose his payments? 


In general, a person can be cut off from 
unemployment payments if he refuses to 
accept “suitable” work, but this is open 
to various interpretations. A job usually 
is not considered suitable if it involves 
wages, hours or other conditions that are 
substantially below those for similar work 
in the community. But this does not mean 
that an individual could not be required 
to accept lower wages or work at a less 
desirable job than the one he left. 


A man skilled in a certain trade, however, 
would not as a rule be expected to take an 
unskilled job. He would be entitled to wait 
and try to find work in his own line. He 
would not be required to move to another 
city where work was available, unless he 
wanted to, though he sometimes might be 
required to commute if the distance and 
expense were not too great. But he would 
not be required to go elsewhere for unsuit- 
able work—such as farm work if he never 
had worked on a farm. Also, a man would 
not have to accept odd jobs, unless this 
type of work had been his business in the 
past. 


Take the case of a semiskilled worker who 
has become a welder in a war plant. He 
probably would be allowed to draw com- 
pensation for a few weeks while he looked 
around for a welding job. If none was 
available after a period of time, he might 
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be required ‘5 *zten to his previous semi- 
skilled trade or lose his payments. 


In no State can a person be disqualified 
for unemployment compensation if he re- 
fuses a job that is open because of a strike, 
lockout or other labor dispute. Nor can he 
be denied benefits if he refuses a job be- 
cause a condition of employment would 
be that he join a company union or re- 
frain from joining a labor organization. 


Other reasons why unemployment bene- 


fits might be withheld? 


A jobless worker is supposed to lose his 
unemployment compensation if he fails to 
report weekly to the U.S. Employment 
Service office where he is registered for 
referral to work. He can move to another 
State, but he must register with a USES 
office there. If he has moved from one 
State to another, his payments will come 
from the State where he earned his un- 
employment insurance credits. 


A person drawing benefits also must be 
available for work. Thus, a housewife 
would not be entitled to benefits if she 
quit work altogether and was not avail- 
able for further employment. In addition, 
an unemployed person is supposed to be 
able to work. That means that his check 
would stop if he becomes incapacitated 
because of sickness or injury. But he might 
be able to get State workmen’s compensa- 
tion during his sickness or disability. 


All States deny unemployment compensa- 
tion, at least temporarily, to workers who 
were discharged for misconduct. Those who 
quit their jobs voluntarily may have their 
benefits suspended, usually for a few weeks, 
or may have their payments reduced. 


Who is covered by State unemployment- 
insurance laws: 


In general, State laws cover most work- 
ers in factories, offices, stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, laundries and similar places. In 
most States, however, the coverage does 
not extend to maritime and domestic 
workers, Government employes, newsboys 
and casual workers. Also excluded are 
farm workers, employes of certain reli- 
gious, educational and charitable organi- 
zations, and most railroad workers. Many 
laws do not cover workers for firms where 
there are fewer than eight employes. 


Unemployment payments for veterans: 


Most veterans of World War II have un- 
employment-insurance protection under 
the GI Bill of Rights. This calls for pay- 
ments of $20 a week to veterans who can- 
not find suitable jobs and who can qualify 
for compensation. The number of pay- 
ments depends upon the length of time 
spent in the service, with a maximum of 
52 weekly checks. Applications are made 
to local USES offices, but payments are 
made out of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Gordon Jenkins, Helen Forrest and Dick 
Haymes—stars of the Auto-Lite radio 
show—are seen here getting acclimated 
to new surroundings. The Dick Haymes 
show has moved to a new network and a 
new time. Now it’s CBS at 8 o'clock E.T. 
every Saturday night. 


Practically anything can fly these days. 
Here’s a big sedan being loaded into a. 

Fairchild Packet Transport, for ship- 

ment almost anywhere on earth, 


America’s on the road 
again—and the roadleads 
most anywhere your 
heart desires. You'll en- 
joy these excursions more 
if your car is performing 
right. Auto-Lite spark plugs, 
batteries and service will 
help you make sure it does, 











Ever since the 50's 









EVER SINCE THE 1850’S WHEN 
BASEBALL WAS IN ITS INFANCY, 
WE HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES 
TO MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS— 

(Actual photograph of Brooklyn Atlantic’s) 


Standard 
Shape #80B, $3.50 
“Slim Apple” 


BUY 
VICTORY 





BONDS 


The KAYWOODIE of 4945 


During the 94 years since 1851, a good 
many improvements and contributions 
to the enjoyment of smoking a pipe, 
have been made in our factories. All 
the best of these are to be found in 
Kaywoodie Pipes, at your dealer’s in 
various styles, $3.50 to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 







KAYWOODIE 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND BRIAR 
THE NEWEST AND BEST & 
IN KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF 
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Our New Policy 
To Aid People 
Of Argentina 


This country now is depending on the 
Argentine people to rid themselves of the 
military Government that is held to be 
stifling civil liberties at home and _ re- 
pudiating Argentine commitments abroad. 
This approach grows out of failure of past 
attempts by the U.S. and other countries 
to force the Argentine Government into 
line by pressure from the outside. As a re- 
sult, inter-American consultations on the 
Argentine problem are expected to lead 
to decisions to back the Argentine people 
in their opposition to the military dic- 
tatorship. 

Action by Argentina that brings on 
this latest move for consultation is the 
state of siege clamped on by the military 
Government headed by General Edelmiro 
Farrell but controlled actually by Vice 
President Juan Peron. That Government, 
according to Colonel Peron, is ready to 
wage civil war against those Argentines 
who oppose the military regime. 

Already, Argentine exiles who recently 
returned from Uruguay have been jailed. 
Editors, professors, generals, admirals and 
businessmen who criticize the Government 
are being locked up or warned. 

The state of siege came on the heels of 
an attempted revolt against the present 
Government by former President Arturo 
Rawson. That revolt, in turn, followed a 
“march for liberty” made recently by 500,- 
000 persons in Buenos Aires to show their 
disapproval of the military Government. 
Colonel Peron thus found himself facing 
a growing tide of complaints that threat- 
ened to explode. 

Action by the U.S. now is aimed at 
strengthening this internal opposition. 
Earlier this year the Argentine problem 
was considered to be solved. At that time, 
Argentina accepted agreements reached at 
Mexico City in order to gain entry into the 
United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. On the basis of these agreements and 
surface indications that they would be car- 
ried out, the U.S. sent Ambassador 
Spruille Braden to Buenos Aires. But by 
the time Mr. Braden arrived, the military 
had stopped the drive against pro-Axis 
activities. Instead, it passed new decrees 
depriving Argentines of their personal, 
liberties without due process of law. 

At that point, Mr. Braden took up the 
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This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 

* * * 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining 
and agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer goods. In 
the post-war period, South 
Africa’s annual purchases are 
expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 


* % * 


Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 
African Railways and Harbours 
are preparing to serve the pent- 
up civilian demands for travel 
and trade and to promote de- 
velopment at a tempo that 
stimulates the imagination. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, 


“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” 


to The Union of South 
Africa Government 
Information Office 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


RAILWAYS ano HARBOURS 
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How the Longest Commercial Telephone 


Line in the World was Built... 
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Back in 1934 

Long before the war 

Representatives of the Russian Government 
Consulted with IT&T’s associate companies 
International Standard Electric 

And Standard Telephones and Cables 
About plans for modern 

Telephone and telegraph lines 

Clear across the more than 5,000 miles 


Sprawled between Moscow and Khabarovsk... 


A far-sighted link in Russia’s 5-year plan... 


How far-sighted no one then knew 
* * 


Soon... out from Moscow 

Following the great Trans-Siberian Railway 
The countless poles and endless lines 
Began to grow 


On...on... through the flat country... 





Through the silent forests of the Urals 

They stretched 

On... into the bleak and blizzard-swept 

Siberian Steppes... 

On... past vast collective farms 

Past the startling vision of Novosibirsk 

“The Chicago of Siberia” . . . 

On... over mighty waters 

And mountains lost in cloud 

On ... finally into Khabarovsk itself... 

The longest telephone line in the world 
* * 


The great part these continent-straddling 
Communication lines 

Played in peace .. . and fought in war 

Is indisputable 

Just as is the contribution 

Of IT&T System plans and equipment 


* * 


One more example of the way 

IT&T pioneering is shrinking the globe... 
Helping men... through 

Telephony, telegraphy, radio and television 
To build a neighborly, peaceful One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 











OF A MIGHTY 
NATION 





Today America faces the prob- 
lems of peace—days of thrill- 
ing challenge—of priceless 
promise. 


We have proved what the 
power of this nation can do 
when aroused to fighting pitch. 
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Now we must build an 
America so mighty in the physi- 
cal fitness of our youth and our 
people, in productive power 
and in protective equipment, 
‘that no nation in the world will 
ever again dare to question our 
right to live as we choose or 
our might to defend that right. 
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Without fail, we must deter- 
mine to make our Youth the 
most physically fit of a// Youth. 
This means that there must be 
a greater over-all participation 
in America’s sports and games 
which have been proved such 
an indispensable part of our 
national strength. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading 
Cities. 

k* ok * 
Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 


Live’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 





— 
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IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











cudgels. He stated in plain terms what 
type of government the U.S. does not 
like. Those terms actually described the 
Argentine Government. The normal course 
for that Government would have been to 
ask for Mr. Braden’s recall. But the mili- 
tary wanted U.S. diplomatic recognition 
more than it feared Mr. Braden. Besides, 
control of the Army gave the military 
what they considered a counterweapon. 
Indirect attacks were made to try to dis- 
credit the Ambassador. But these attacks 
were used by the Argentine people as an 
opportunity to show what they stood for. 
As a result, Mr. Braden became the rally- 
ing point for opposition to Colonel Peron’s 
dictatorship. 

Now Mr. Braden is in Washington 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Latin- 
American Affairs. Since arriving, he has 
held almost continuous conferences with 
the President, the Acting and Former Sec- 
retary of State and other officials. Out of 
these conferences have come the decision 
to postpone the inter-American conference 
scheduled for Oct. 20 in Rio de Janeiro to 
draft a permanent mutual defense treaty, 
and a bid, instead, for inter-American 
consultation on the Argentine problem. 

Limitations on action that the U.S. 
can take are behind these decisions. One 
limitation is that Argentine foodstuffs are 
needed urgently by other countries, and, 
unless the U.S. is prepared to substitute 
other foodstuffs, it cannot enforce eco- 
nomic sanctions against Argentina. Britain 
buys all Argentine meat surpluses for her 
own use to supplement short rations. Bra- 
zil depends on Argentina for 80 per cent 
of her annual wheat imports. The U.S. 
wants Argentine vegetable oils. And other 

‘countries need other products. 

Another limitation is that Argentina 
wields strong influence over neighbors like 
Paraguay and Bolivia, and exerts powerful 
pressure on Chile, Uruguay and others. 
Again, other dictatorial governments in 
Latin America are reluctant to join in 
coercive measures that might be used 
against them at a later time. 

U.S. policy now is aimed at getting 
around these limitations. Mr. Braden said 
the U.S. cannot sit idly by in view of 
what is happening in Argentina. Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes said that a new 
Ambassador would be sent to Buenos Aires 
to continue where Mr. Braden left off. 

The hope is that the Argentine people 
themselves, by a general strike or by other 
means, can blow the lid off the present 
situation. To do so would force the mili- 
tary either to take a more liberal course 
or to give way by turning over power to 
the Supreme Court, or by holding prom- 
ised elections. These elections, if honestly 
held, are expected to lead to a complete 
ouster of the men now running the Ar- 
gentine Government. That ouster would 
return to normal Argentina’s relations with 
the rest of the world, and settle a difficult 
diplomatic problem for this country. 
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Advertising’s job is to reach and influ- 
ence minds. If a sales message doesn’t 
| dent the prospect’s mind, it doesn’t 
| matter how big his purse, home or 
garage is or how far he got in school. 
Selecting productive advertising 
media is the art of getting ads where 
they will set minds to thinking... people 
to acting. 

That happens when your ads 
REACH THE P.M. MIND ... the 
inquisitive, exploring, enthusiastic 
mind of Popular Mechanics readers. 
These men are always active, always 
alert to new ideas... That’s why 
| Popular Mechanics gets quick, meas- 
|  urable, lasting results. Put it on your 
| advertising schedule now. 
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* Helping to keep the heaviest rail traffic in history flow- 
ing smoothly, these indicator lamp covers gleam on 
switchboards in railroad signal towers across the country. 

The same plastic signals flash their warnings on other 
control boards . . . in submarines deep beneath the Pacific 
... On vital electronic equipment in industry. 

Available in colors of the Standard Railroad Color 
Code, these jewel-like translucent plastic products are 
designed and injection-molded at No. | Plastics Avenue. 

Tremendous trifles like these receive full engineering 
ind design attention from G. E.’s complete plastics service. 
bring your plastics problem—no matter how large or small 
~to General Electric—the world’s largest manufacturer of 
inished plastics parts. Write Plastics Divisions, General 
Electric Company, | Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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PLASTICS WITH A GLEAM IN THEIR EYE 
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Backed by 51 years of experience. 
We've been designing and manu- 
facturing plastics products ever 
since 1894. G-E Research works con- 
tinually to develop new materials, 
new processes, new applications. 


No. 1 Plastics Avenue—complete 
plastics service—engineering, de- 
sign and mold-making. Our own 
industrial designers and engineers, 
working together, create plastics 
parts that are both scientifically 








DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AVENUE 








G-E Complete Service — Everything in Plastics 


sound and good-looking. Our own 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 

All types of plastics. Facilities for 
compression, injection, transfer and 
cold molding . . . for both high and 
low pressure laminating . . . for 
fabricating. And G-E Quality Con- 
trol—a byword in industry—means 
as many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plastic part. 
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Economists estimate that America’s 
trade with the billion people who live 
around the great Pacific Basin can 
amount to at least seven billion dol- 
lars a year...more than double what 
it did before the war. 

The Ditch East Indies, for exam- 
ple, are planning to spend close to two 
and a half billion dollars for the reha- 
bilitation of their islands. China is 
making arrangements to buy 300 mil- 
lion dollars worth of heavy machinery. 
Russia is reported to have earmarked 
10 billion dollars to be spent over a 
10-year period. 

With an eyetothese and § 
other expanded markets in 
Latin America, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Hawaii 
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and our own Western states, 176 firms 
opened manufacturing plants in 
Northern California during the first 
six months of 1945. 

For here is the geographical, indus- 
trial and financial center of the new 
Pacific World. Here arethe deep-water 
ports, the cheap power and fuel, the 
highly-skilled labor pool. Herearetre- 
mendous timber, oil and mineral re- 
sources. Here, or nearby, are plants 
capable of producing vast quantities 
of magnesium, aluminum and steel. 

If your business is looking West, 

investigate the advantages 
of Northern California. 
The Pacific Gasand Electric 
Company will help you in 
every way possible. 


Northern California... inslestpan center of the new Pacific World 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA... gateway to a billion new customers 


P. G. and E. engineers will help 


you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


ah. 


Complete information 
on environment, trans- 
portation, drainage... 
trucking and freight 


A thorough study of avail- 
able sites; photographs, 
maps, aerial perspectives. 


Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 


For more information, or assistance of 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco 6, California. 
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EASING THE TAX BURDEN 


Effect of House Committee Plan on Individuals and Corporations 


Over-all cut in levies 
of at least 10 per cent 
as basis of proposals 


A tax cut of at least 10 per cent for 
every taxpayer—individual or business—is 
the underlying policy now guiding the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The 
result is a tentative bill that will slice 
$5,300,000,000 from prospective federal 
revenues next year. 

This basic policy is expected to be ac- 
cepted by the Senate Finance Committee, 
which is more likely to urge still further 
tax reductions than to tighten the House 
bill. Outright repeal instead of a proposed 
reduction in the excess-profits tax is gain- 
ing favor in the Senate group. 

The tax program now drafted varies 
from that recommended by Treasury Sec- 
retary Fred M. Vinson, who called for re- 
peal of the excess-profits tax, repeal of the 
individual normal tax, reduction of war- 
time excises, and nothing else. (See page 
1.) Mr. Vinson’s program would have 
cost around $5,000,000,000 in revenues. 

As the tax bill stands now, relief is 
promised to this extent: 

For corporations a total tax reduction 
of $1,870,000,000 from present: levels is 
indicated by these proposals: 

Excess-profits tax would be reduced 
fom the present 85.5 per cent to 60 
per cent. That would mean a saving 
of approximately $1,270,000,000 to 19,000 
firms. 

Normal tax and surtax would be cut 
from 40 per cent to 36 per cent. That 
would amount to a 10 per cent reduction 
and is estimated to benefit some 450,000 
corporations to the tune of $400,000,000. 

Capital stock tax repeal would slice an- 
other $200,000,000 off corporation tax bur- 
dens. This recommendation also would re- 
peal the declared value excess-profits tax, 
a companion measure. This levy is gen- 
erally disapproved by both business and 
Government groups. 

Corporation tax savings suggested by 
this program are less than would flow from 
the Treasury’s recommendation to repeal 
the excess-profits tax, but the benefits 
would be more widely spread. And if the 
excess-profits levy finally goes out, total 
tax benefits to business would rise to 
$3,155,000,000 against the $2,555,000,000 
that would result from the Treasury pro- 
posal. 
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Individuals in the upper-income brackets 
would get a better break from the Ways 
and Means Committee proposal than the 
Treasury had recommended. This marks 
a victory for Republican tax plans ad- 
vocated by Representatives Knutson of 
Minnesota and Carlson of Kansas. In- 
dividual tax reductions would follow this 
pattern: 

Normal tax of 3 per cent would be re- 
tained, but exemptions for normal tax 
would be the same as those for surtax— 
$500 for each taxpayer and each depend- 
ent. 

That would relieve from 9,000,000 to 
12,000,000 current taxpayers from any tax 
whatever. Single persons without depend- 
ents are the only group that would not 
benefit from this change in computing 
normal tax liability. 

Surtax rates would be reduced 4, per- 
centage points in every bracket. Rates now 
begin at 20 per cent on the first $2,000 of 
net income. Next year they would begin 
at 16 per cent. That would mean a tax 
reduction of from 14 to 40 per cent on 
incomes up to $21,000 a year. Reductions 
vary according to income and the tax- 
payer’s dependents. 

A flat 10 per cent deduction then is 
promised to all taxpayers with net income 








of $21,000 or more. The Committee in- 
serted this provision in the bill because 
surtax reductions alone would have pro- 
vided less than 10 per cent relief in upper- 
income brackets. 

As now proposed, individual income tax 
changes would have this effect on a mar- 
ried person with two children: 


Net income Present Proposed Per cent 
before tax tax reduction 
exemption 
$ 500 $ — § =e 
1,000 15 — 100 
2,000 45 — 100 
2,500 160 95 40.6 
3,000 275 190 30.9 
4,000 505 380 =. 24.8 
5,000 755 590° = 21.9 
7,500 1,440 1175 184 
10,000 2,245 1,880 163 
25,000 9,705 8,735 10.0 
50,000 26,865 24,179 10.0 
100,000 68,565 61,709 10.0 
500,000 442,985 398,687 10.0 


Single persons without dependents 
would get far less favorable tax treatment 
than married persons until their income 
reaches the $21,000 level, when the flat 10 


—Acme 


REPRESENTATIVES DOUGHTON AND CARLSON 
-- @ break for the upper brackets 
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JOHNNY : sometimes a silks Sines eink rg ihe many valuables 
stuffed in his pockets ... then he has to take time out! 

Many companies are like ES . .. they have trouble keeping track 

of items they handle. They lose valuable time while costs rise! 


This valuable time can be saved by speedy volume production of com- 
plete stock or material control records with a Remington Rand Model 
285 bookkeeping machine. 
The Model 285 gives you volume production because it is automatic, 
and because it meets all requirements for quantity and value bal- 
ances, or for multiple quantity control balances such as On Order, 
On Hand, Reserved, and Available. 
It is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping machine that com- 
putes and prints balances automatically! Also, it is automatic in its cross 
computation, proof of old balance pick-up, tabulation, carriage return, 
printing of dates and credit balances, and ssid more time-saving operas 
tions that speed volume production. / <x. 


, 


Business firms everywhere 
say the 285 creates up-to- 
the-minute inventory and 
stock control, saving valu- 
able time and cutting costs! 














ase Ty] 


Let it save your time, cut 
your costs. Phone your 
nearest Remington Rand 
office now, or write to us, 





Buy, Keep Victory Bonds 





| N. New Yor k 10 











per cent deduction would apply. For ex. 
ample: 


Net income Present Proposed Per cent 
before tax tax reduction 
exemption 
$ 1,000 $ 115 §$ 95 174 
2,000 345 285 lia 
3,000 585 485 17] 
4,000 835 695 168 
5,000 1,105 925 168 


10,000 2,755 2,375 1388 


General effect of the tax plan is to pro- 
vide the largest percentage reductions for 
income groups below $2,500; somewhat 
smaller reductions in the middle brackets 
from $2,500 to $20,000, and a 10 per cent 
cut in the higher brackets. This program 
represents a compromise between the 
Treasury, which wanted to concentrate 
tax relief in the lower brackets, and Re- 
publicans, who advocated a straight across- 
the-board reduction of 20 per cent. The 
Republican plan would have meant a 





—Harris & Ewing, 
REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL 
eee urged concessions 


greater dollars-and-cents benefit to persons 
in the higher brackets. 

Wartime excise taxes, under the 
Ways and Means program, would end 
July 1, 1946. That would mean a reduction 
in consumer prices for a number of luxury 
items, ranging from lipsticks to fur coats, 
and lower charges for utility services and 
rail fares. These concessions, urged by 
Representative Dingell (Dem.), of Mich- 
igan, are in line with the recommendations 
of Mr. Vinson and are estimated to bring 
a reduction in revenues of $550,000,000. 

These reductions now are scheduled: 

Movie admissions, from 1 cent for each 
5 cents to 1 cent for each 10 cents. 

Theater tickets, from 20 per cent to Il 


per cent. 
Cabaret tax, from 30 per cent to 5 pet 
cent. (Continued on page 74) 
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TO D A * vast stocks of government-owned Machine 
Tools and Industrial Equipment are surplus as a result of can- 
cellation of war contracts. 

Machine Tools and Industrial Equipment will be disposed of 
by Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The supply is sufficient 
to meet all requirements of industry. 


Submit your requirements now, in triplicate, to the nearest 





RFC Regional Office listed below. State your needs clearly, 


wing, 


grouping various types of equipment. 


In case your local RFC Regional Office cannot fill your specific 





persons 

7 needs, it will endeavor to locate the tools you need from other 

e. + 

Id end : 

jet RFC Regional Offices. 
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RECONSTRUCTION Jr NANCE CORPORATION 
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or each A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 

t to ll Agencies located at: Atlanta + Birmingham « Boston + Charlotte - Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas « Denver 
Detroit - Helena + Houston ¢ Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock + Los Angeles ¢ Louisville 

o 5 pel Minneapolis ¢ Nashville * New Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City * Omaha + Philadelphia 
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A world of water 
from a world of 
PEERLESS PUMPS 


The tremendous Peerless water produc- 
tion has attained world-wide significance. 
Now offering the most complete line of 
vertical and horizontal pumps, Peerless 
can supply the exact type of pump best 
engineered for your well. If you are plan- 
ning to ‘step up” your water supply, con- 
sult with Peerless. You will benefit by 
new Peerless developments — increased 
precision, design improvements and en- 
larged field service. With the recent ac- 
quisition of Dayton-Dowd Company, 
Peerless now offers horizontal pumps of 
practically every type. 


Two Improved Domestic Systems 
Peerless Water King and Jet 


Peerless is producing the two most out- 
standing domestic pumping systems— 
the Peerless Water King Pumping Sys- 
tem, for shallow wells and the improved 
Peerless Jet Water System for deep or 
shallow wells. Both systems are 100% 
automatic. Water King—up to 1300 
gallons per hour; Jet up to 5000 gal- 
lons per hour. 


Lorbess Hemops 
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PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp 


LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF 
301 W. Ave. 26 


CANTON 


6. OHIO 


1250 Camden Ave 
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(Continued from page 72) 

Club dues, from 20 per cent to 11 per 
cent. 

Jewelry tax, from 20 to 10 per cent. 

Fur tax, from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Luggage tax, from 20 per cent to none. 

Cosmetics, and toilet preparations from 
20 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Travel fares, from 15 to 10 per cent. 

Long-distance telephone calls from 25 
per cent to 20 per cent. 

Local telephone service from 15 per 
cent to 10 per cent. 

Telegrams, from 25 to 15 per cent. 

Whiskey, from $9 a gallon to $6 a gal- 
lon. 

Beer, from $8 a barrel to $7. 

Light wines, from 15 cents a gallon to 
10 cents a gallon. 














—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


A LONG ENOUGH PLANK? 


Heavy wines, from 60 cents a gallon to 
40 cents a gallon. 

Fortified wines, from $2 a gallon to $1 
a gallon. 

Other tax concessions that Congress now 
appears certain to approve include: 

Automobile use tax repeal. This 
levy of $5 on each automobile is regarded 
in Congress as a nuisance tax and has been 
unpopular. Repeal would result in a loss of 
revenue estimated at $125,000,000. 

Pay-roll-tax freeze for another year 
also appears as a certainty. This would 
mark the fifth consecutive year in which 
Congress has balked at raising the pay- 
roll tax of 1 per cent on employers and 1 
per cent on workers for old-age benefits. 

This levy was scheduled to rise to 2% 
per cent each on employers and workers 
next January 1. The freeze is favored this 
time primarily because the Social Security 
System is expected to be overhauled next 
year. It was approved by Secretary Vinson 
and is estimated to relieve workers and 
employers of $1,500,000,000 in prospective 
tax increases. 

Carry-back provisions of the current 
tax laws are likely to be retained for an- 
other year, whether or not the excess- 
profits tax remains on the books. These 
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Sisto PIPES 
BACK AGAIN 


NOVEMBER I: 





Cool-smoking Kirsten Pipes will be avail. 
able at leading dealers by November Ist, 
Quantities will be limited for a time, 
so get your Kirsten early. 


The Kirsten is scientifically de- 
signed to give cool, clean smoking 
pleasure. Irritating tars, oils and 
moisture are condensed and 
trapped in the big radiator 
which cools each puff be- 
fore it enters the mouth. 
You'll get no tongue-bite 
from a Kirsten ! 















KIRSTEN PIPE 
COMPANY 
Dept. 181 

Seattle 1, Wash. J% 








"RADIATOR" PIPE 
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Commercial 


Banking 


Capital 
$14,000,000 


Surplus 
$28,000,000 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


(Outside of the six largest cities) 
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The Hometown Daily Newspaper Market is 


THE BIG MARKET FOR CARS 


—check your sales records against these figures 


Read the Census! More than 4 motor car dealers of every 5 | America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
are in the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market in the _ .6 BILLION A YEAR 

11 Western States. where two thirds of all retail sales 
Why? Because 3 cars out of 4 are sold outside of the |) .cre made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 
six largest cities! S 


Let us show you how to cover this primary market 


at low cost. : THE HOMETOWN 


e & £2 * 

Write today for the new booklet “How to Sell America’s Pp 
Third Greatest Sales Area.” Hometown Daily Newspaper : DAI LY N EWSPA ER 
Publishers, 625 Market St., San Francisco 5, California. me covers this primary market 











... Let it Lift the 
heart and Elevate 
the Mind every day 
of the year 


® There is some- 
thing about the 
very nature of bell 


music that expresses 





the memorial spirit . . . and 
in the harmonic tuning of a 
Deagan Carillon bell music 
attains heights of expression 
never before approached . . . 
Here is tonal fidelity that stirs 
the soul, beauty that holds the 
promise of joyous reunion on 
other shores . . . What form 
of War Memorial could 
possibly be more eloquent 
or appropriate? Let us send 
you interesting particulars. 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 


375 Deagan Building Chicago 13, Ill. 


DEAGAN 


HARMONICALLY TUNED 
T ° 

















permit corporations to apply losses or un- 
used excess-profits credits to earlier years 
and receive tax refunds from those years. 

Basically, the carry-back is an arrange- 
ment to compensate business for reconver- 
sion costs and extraordinary expenses in 
wartime which could-not then be calcu- 
lated. Estimates of the cost to the Treasury 
of this provision run as high as $1,000,000,- 
000 for 1946. The carry-back is likely to 
end by Jan. 1, 1947. 

The general purpose of this transition 
tax program is to encourage consumer 
spending and business expansion. The re- 
duction in individual tax rates is supposed 
to lead to a large volume of individual 
spending, and tax relief to corporations is 
expected to remove some impediments to 
expansion. If these results actually follow, 
the increase in business activity may re- 
duce the present prospective loss in reve- 
nue from $5,300,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 
—the Treasury’s suggested limit of safety. 


Gold credits. Backstage suggestions 
that U.S. financial aid to Britain could 
take the form of a gold credit and be 
handled more cheaply by the Treasury 
are not sparking in Government financial 
circles. 

The point is made that this country’s 
gold reserve of $20,000,000,000 is not now 
the property of the Treasury. Legally, the 
gold is held by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as backing for gold certificates issued 
by Federal Reserve banks. In effect that 
gold has been monetized. 

Thus, to obtain the gold and transfer it 
to Britain would require a borrowing op- 
eration by the Treasury, which would re- 
sult in interest payments, just as borrowed 
dollars, transferred to the Treasury, would 
be subject to interest. The Treasury does 
have $1,800,000,000 in unmonetized gold 
in the Exchange Stabilization Fund, but 
that Fund has been earmarked for pay- 
ment of the U.S. contribution to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank under the Bretton Woods plan. 

Another point is that a gold credit in- 
stead of a dollar credit would be a pure 
fiction if the purpose of the advance is to 
permit England to buy the goods that 
country needs from U.S. producers. It 
would simply mean that gold, rather than 
dollars, would flow back to the U.S. 

The basic purpose of negotiations in 
Washington is to provide some means to 
relieve the shortage of dollars in the ster- 
ling area and to reduce the surplus of Brit- 
ish pounds in the world. The condition to- 
day is that the United States finds itself 
in the position of being almost the only 
country in the world able to produce and 
sell goods on world markets, but that 
many prospective buyers have too few 
dollars. England, on the other hand, has 
a surfeit of buyers with cash, but no goods 
to market. An adjustment of that, situa- 
tion is viewed by U.S. officials as the key 
to relatively free world trade. 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 4 
large, pleasant rooms and 

suites, its thoughtful 

service, invite rest and é 
relaxation. Three distine- 
tive restaurants gratify- 


ing a variety of moods. 
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Offices in Principa! Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


If your competitor is an 
Employers Mutual pol- 
icyholder, he has the 
edge on you because 
he is saving money on 
insurance that materi- 
ally affects his business 


you can’t compete with 
him in saving money. 
Let an Employers Mu- 
tual man show you how, 


Surly 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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ALL OVER THE COUNTRY wise shoppers 


are learning that food protected by this 
glistening wrap is better, more flavor- 


ful. That’s because Sylvania Cellophane 


seals freshness in...is dust, air and © 


moisture-proof . . . keeps all the good- 


ness of the product intact until it is 


ready to be consumed. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


and that means freshness! 





Today Sylvania Cellophane offers 
better protection to your product than 
ever before. 

We would like to comply with all 
the requests for this finer, more versa- 
tile cellophane and are looking forward 
to the days to come when adequate 


quantities will be available. 
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Here's All You Need 


to Know to Get 


in Letterhead 


The Watermark is 
Your QUALITY 


PUARANTEE . . . Be: 


sure it reads “All-Rag” 








Don’t stop with mere trademarks 
when buying letterhead paper. Like all 
products purchased to conduct your 
business, letterhead paper is also 
- made to specifications . . . purchased 
accordingly by smart executives. 


Unless your present letterhead water- 
mark reads “‘all-rag’’, “100% rag’ or 
“100% cotton fibre” it's not the finest 
available. 


Anniversary Bond by Fox River is 
such a paper... an “all-rag’’ brilliant 
white prestige-building letterhead 
paper. 


Prove it to yourself with our ‘See for 
Yourself” kit. It's free — write for 
. it today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-3 So. Appleton Ave. @ Appleton, Wis. 
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fitie Reg. U.S. Pat Off 


An unusual conflict and interplay of 
personalities lies behind the London ses- 
sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and its failure to arrive at a peace formula 
for Europe. Three men in particular— 
James F. Byrnes, the American Secretary 
of State; Ernest Bevin, the British For- 
eign Minister, and Vyacheslav Molotov, 
the Russian Foreign Commissar—were in- 
volved, together with some of their ad- 
visers and the representatives of France 
and China. Agreement was made impos- 
sible, of course, by fundamental differences 
of approach and national interest. But the 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY BYRNES 


- «+ placation didn’t work 


clashes of character that developed 
brought the meetings to an end not only 
in failure, but in an atmosphere of bitter- 
ness, bickering and personal animosity. 

Importantly, when and if the negotia- 
tion of a European peace settlement is re- 
sumed, the same three men will be at the 
center of the discussion, unless unexpected 
changes are made. A study of these three 
personalities and their action and reaction 
consequently furnishes a key to the Lon- 
don failure, and a clue to the future. To 
begin with the U.S. representative: 

Mr. Byrnes has held some of the most 
important posts in the American Govern- 
ment. He has been a member of both 
houses of Congress, an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court, and Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. However, 
this was his first diplomatic mission. He 
went to Potsdam with President Truman. 
But in London, Mr. Byrnes was on his 
own. He has been described as the “great 


78 


placater” of the conference. But placation 
was insufficient. 

Up through the Government from a 
poverty-stricken South Carolina boyhood, 
Mr. Byrnes has become polished, suave, 
and shrewd, a ready and persuasive talker, 
In Congress he learned that important 
legislation is achieved only by compromise. 
He earned a reputation as a legislator who 
could bring two apparently deadlocked 
factions together, and, by drawing con- 
cessions from one and then the other, 
bring agreement out of controversy. For 
years, he was President Roosevelt’s main- 
stay when it came to pushing New Deal 
legislation through a reluctant Senate. 
Later, he became a master at patching up 
the violent interagency quarrels that 
sprang up from during the war. 

Mr. Byrnes thought the same methods 
could be applied to international negotia- 
tions. He believed that, once the principals 
of the nations involved sat down together, 
a process of give-and-take compromise 
would lead eventually to agreement on the 
knottiest of problems. In London, he found 
that this was a mistaken view. It was a 
mistaken attitude because one of the 
principals in the discussion was not in a 
position to yield at any point . 

Mr. Molotov was in London to carry 
out the orders of Moscow and Generalis- 
simo Josef Stalin. These orders were un- 
deviatingly rigid. Not one concession 
could be made. In fact, demand was piled 
upon inacceptable demand as the con- 
ference progressed. 

Mr. Molotov is a professional diplomat 
of long experience. He is quick minded, 
poised, self-confident. When silent, he 
seems a passive man of reflection, but 
when he speaks he reveals himself as one 
who knows his way around in a coldly 
realistic world. He is, perhaps, Mr. Stalin’s 
oldest and closest associate. The two came 
up together in the revolutionary move 
ment. Both are “Old Bolsheviks.” They 
live in adjoining apartments at the Krem- 
lin. Mr. Molotov’s adherence to the Stalin- 
ist line has always been of the strictest. 

At London, Mr. Molotov refused to 
budge from the line laid down for him in 
Moscow. In every move he came back ak 
ways, and again and again, to a patient re 
iteration of the same arguments. It was as 
though a phonograph record were played 
over and over again. The third member of 
the group of three was less patient. 

Mr. Bevin, like Mr. Byrnes, is without 
previous diplomatic experience. In fact, 
he distrusts diplomats and diplomacy. He 
is a burly 240-pounder, who reached his 
present position through the British trades- 
union movement. He fought his way up 
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AIR POWER > 


We've Got It—Shall We Keep It? 
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Air power proved the deciding factor in defeating Germany, admits 
the captured German general Von Rundstedt. It has played perhaps 
an even bigger part in the crushing of Japan. There is no question 
that air power is vital to the future security of the nation. 


These facts arouse searching questions among thoughtful Americans: 


Now that we have achieved air supremacy, 
is it going to be easy to retain it in the 
future? 


No. We can lose our air edge unless new 
and better aircraft equipment is constantly 
being designed and produced. This requires 
a complex development cycle of many steps, 
all taking time, skill and effort. 

e 


What are the steps? 


Army and Navy outline requirements. The 
aircraft industry, applying the results of con- 
tinuing research, designs prototypes. Army 
and Navy test and prove them. Industry 
makes further refinements. Then follows a 
production run in sufficient numbers to 
permit of adequate testing by tactical units, 
with further refinements to follow. Only 
then is the equipment proven, ready for 
mass production in an emergency. 


e 
How much time does this involve? 


At least five years. , 


Does that mean that the first-line equipment 
with which we won air superiority was 
actually under development before the war 
began? 


Yes. As typical examples, the Hamilton 
Standard Hydromatic propeller was con- 
ceived in 1935, the Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engine in 1937, the Vought Corsair 
fighter in 1938, the original Sikorsky heli- 
copter in 1938. 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


How much of the aircraft job was done by 
the basic aircraft industry itself? 

All the designing and developing. Up to 
1942, allthe production of airframes and pro- 
pellers and 98% of engines. Since then, over 
nine-tenths of the airframes and about half 
of the propellers and engines. The rest were 
built by auxiliary producers. 


How quickly did the auxiliary producers 
get into full production? 


Eighteen months to two years. 

e 
With our accumulated knowledge and 
experience, could we, in case of future 
emergency, shorten that development and 
production cycle? 


Possibly, but as performance goes up, it - 
takes more engineering skill, more time, 
more money than ever. 

* 
What is the American aircraft industry 
doing to keep ahead? 
It is well along in the development of radi- 
cally advanced equipment. 

e 


What are foreign countries doing? 


Exactly the same thing. 
° 


Who will command the air in 1950? 


The nation with the strongest and most 
technically competent aircraft industry, the 
most effective air force, the most efficient air 
line system, the most air-wise public. 
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Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 
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to the position of leader of a large number 
of important unions. He is known as a 
tough and uncompromising labor leader. 
He was prominent in some of Britain’s 
most widely known strikes, including the 
general strike of 1926. 

In the course of his rise, Mr. Bevin 
became one of the strong men of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party. He had been denied for- 
mal education, but by painstaking self- 
instruction and experience he learned eco- 
nomics and history. In the war, Mr. Bevin 
was the mobilizer of Britain’s man power 
as Minister of Labor in the Cabinet of 
Winston Churchill. When, after the ballots 
of the British election had been counted, 
it became necessary for Clement Attlee to 
choose and choose quickly a Foreign Min- 
ister to go to Potsdam with him, he ap- 
pomted the “strong man,’ Mr. Bevin. 
The son of a country laborer risen to union 
leadership was hardly in the pattern of 
British diplomatic appointments. 

In addition to his other attributes, Mr. 
Bevin has a blazing, volatile temper and a 
searing line of improvised invective. Mr. 
Molotov’s unshakeable insistence upon the 
demands made by Moscow, and his repe- 
titious recital of arguments for them, fi- 
nally set Mr. Bevin’s temper to boiling, 
and Russia’s diplomat was treated to some 
bits of Bevinesque invective. 

That rounds out the picture. 

Mr. Byrnes in the middle. Mr. Byrnes 
sat between the two at the green baize 
table in Lancaster House, alternately try- 
ing to placate Mr. Molotov and soothe 
Mr. Bevin. Repeatedly, Mr. Byrnes offered 
the Russian minor concessions. But, in the 
tradition of his American legislative ex- 
perience, he expected concessions in re- 
turn. They were not forthcoming. Conces- 
sions were met only by a repetition of Mr. 
Molotov’s well-worn arguments. 

At one point, Mr. Bevin accused the 
Russian of using dictatorial methods remi- 
niscent of those of Adolf Hitler. When 
this had been translated, a crisis, one of 
many, ensued. Again, Mr. Bevin taunted 
Mr. Molotov with a statement that he, the 
British Socialist, was a product of the 
proletariat, while the Russian Communist 
had come from the middle classes. Despite 
Mr. Byrnes’s best efforts, such statements 
from Mr. Bevin were numerous. 

In reply, at one point, Mr. Molotov said 
that, when the foreign ministers of the 
three nations last had met, he had dealt 
with Anthony Eden and Cordell Hull 
(rather than Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin) 
and the conference had been a success. Mr. 
Byrnes, eager to keep things peaceful, 
was willing to overlook the implications 
of the statement; but not Mr. Bevin. 

Other personalities were involved, too. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, calm, precise 
Counselor of the State Department, like 
Mr. Byrnes was always ready with sooth- 
ing words. Some of them were directed 
toward his chief, when, once or twice, the 
strain seemed to be becoming too much 
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. Just a bucket of supposedly 


dead ashes dumped next to 
a pile of rubbish;—a care- 
less, but easy thing to do. 
Later, heat from the ashes 
ignites the rubbish; the en- 
tire dwelling is threatened 
with disaster and lives en- 
dangered. Irreplaceable 
heirlooms reduced to ashes! 
Quick thinking and a Py- 
rene fire extinguisher may 
avert such a catastrophe. 
Pyrene extinguishers in your 
home, farm, garage, cabin 
and boat are sensible fire 
protection. Buy a Pyrene 
today at hardware and 
department stores or your 
automotive dealer. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free booklet on household 
hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SATE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


Sijrene 


rene Manufacturing Compan | 
FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


BUY AND KEEP 
VICTORY BONDS 

















Y Supreme’ 
Authority’ 


wait. Your dealer 
will be 





OU may be having difficulty in obtain- 
ing a copy of WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. Paper restrictions and 
greatly increased demand are the reasons. 
But place your order with your dealer 
now; only a short wait may be necessary. 
The Merriam-Webster contains 3,350 
pages, illustrations for 12,000 terms, and 
a total of 600,000 entries—122,000 more 
than any other dictionary. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 






































THE FARMER 
GOES TO TOWN 






OU can take it both literally and figuratively ... for 
farmers in the rich rural area of HE Golden Crescent 
are “going to town” when it comes to making money. And 


they go to town to spend their money. 


The fact is that the three million farm folks in this great 
market area earn their living in rural ways—but in their 
buying habits they’re suburban. Evidence of this is that 
this area—the states of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
—contains an exceptional concentration of marketing centers 

. an average of 781 per state, as against the U. S. 
average of 349. 


Here, then, is an ideal avenue for merchandising products 


Tne Golden Crescent 


OHIO FARMER e 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


MICHIGAN FARMER e 


of every type. A huge market, concentrated in a compact 
area, means economical sales and distribution. A prosperous 
market, with urban habits of buying advertised, branded 
produets, is eager to spend money—particularly for those 
things which have been withheld by wartime restrictions. 


This lucrative market can easily and thoroughly be 
through the best- 
read and most trusted publications covering the area— 
MICHIGAN FARMER, OHIO FARMER and PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. 


reached by low-cost advertising ... 


If your search now is for profitable markets ... put 


Tne Golden Crescent up top on your list! 


RURALLY RICH—POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HARRISBURG 
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WALL STREET 


For Investors: 
Annual Income Tax Help 


For many American citizens, October 
brings the hint of fall and with it a 
yearly reminder that income tax time 
is coming closer. Though tax provisions 
this year are largely unchanged, most 
prudent investors will want to begin 
reviewing holdings to make certain they 
are prepared to receive the advantages 
to which they are entitled. To ease this 
difficult task, the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has issued the 1945 
edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit. 
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INVESTOR'S TAX KIT-1945 





Merrill Lynch Tax Kit: 
To ease a difficult task 


The popularity of the ML, P, F&B 
Investor’s Tax Kit is deserved. It con- 
tains a comprehensive Tax Guide, pre- 
pared with particular reference to those 
laws which affect investors. Compiled 
for M L, P, F & B by the Research 
Institute of America, Inc., it includes, 
for example, a check list of deductions 
for both businesses and individuals as 
well as important miscellaneous tax in- 
formation. Here, too, will be found a 
Handy Chart which gives a graphic 
presentation of the treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses by the individual 
together with work sheets on which 
these items can be conveniently com- 
puted. Special feature this year: A 
folder containing a selected list of sug- 
gested security exchanges for those who 
wish to establish tax profits or losses. 

As usual, readers need only send a 
request for the 1945 Investor’s Tax 
Kit* and it will be mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of expert tax 
counsel, but it does provide the basic 
information necessary in order to ap- 
proach tax problems efficiently and 
intelligently. 





*Just address your request for the “1945 Investor's 
Tax Kit’’ to: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5. N. Y. 








even for Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Cohen, too, is 
without diplomatic experience. 

James C. Dunn, a State Department 
career man and the professional diplomat 
of the delegation, kept himself much in 
the background, and helped Mr. Byrnes 
draft concessions to offer to the immov- 
able Mr. Molotov. Mr. Dunn, an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, remains in 
London as the U.S. permanent member on 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. But when 
it will meet again is a matter of conjecture. 

Georges Bidault, the French Foreign 
Minister, was in a huff at the end of the 
meeting, through Russian efforts to squeeze 
France out of the conversations, and by the 
fact that several times, toward the end, the 
Big Three—Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Molotov—did meet without him. 

Wang Shih-chieh, Foreign Minister of 
China, was more philosophical about it, 


Harris & Ewing 
COUNSELOR COHEN 
. « - ready with soothing words 


although he got much the same treatment 
that was accorded to M. Bidault. It was 
he who urged one more meeting, in the 
hope that rest and reflection or any 
interval might produce a change of orders 
from Moscow. Minister Wang was presid- 
ing at the end, conscious that all the 
wisdom of the Orient would be inadequate 
to produce an agreement on anything. 

There the situation now stands. Mr. 
Byrnes is unwilling to concede that his 
first diplomatic mission was a failure. He 
draws consolation from the fact that, in 
the course of the discussions, each nation 
became thoroughly acquainted with the 
viewpoints of the others. The professional 
diplomats, meanwhile, assert that such an 
exchange of views should have been had 
before ever a full-dress assemblage of the 
five nations was convened. The profes- 
sionals would have gone about it that 
way, they say, and much embarrassment, 
bitterness and disappointment would have 
been avoided. 
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Visible $34 
Record (:) 


25 Card-Sheet; 
Show FACTS 
on 500 Cards 


Use Cards only, 
Join together. Fik 
sheets of Cards oy 
edge in correspond. 
ence folders—Halj 
inch visible mar. 
gin. Send order. 








Sheets of Cards 
500 Blank Cards 6 x 4 inch 


inal $3.45—10 x 4 $5.30 
Flexible 500 Printed Cards 6 x 4 inch 
Durable $6.70—10 x 4 $8.50 
Portable Use Visible Indexing, Colo 
Compact Signaling, Visible Tabulation 
Low Cost of vital information. Ten years 
Convenient ational use. Send no money 
Saves Time = Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





Write for Catalog 


Ross-Gould Co., 321 N. Tenth 
ST. LOUIS 
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Only book of its 
kind ever published. 
Yours absolutely 
free! Contains spe- 
cific and easy to 
understand instruc- 
tions on the proper 
way to extinguish 
motor vehicle fires. 
Includes I.C.C. safety 
regulations. Get your 
copy today! No cost 
or obligation! Write 
he General Detroit 


a j Detroit 7. 
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of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
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GROUND 


THE EARLY LOCKSMITH painstakingly produced 
by hand his mechanisms for protection of life 
and property. His craftsmanship made history 
with keys and locks that fitted so precisely that 
they were among the marvels of that age. 

It takes a much higher degree of precision to 
make today’s industrial history with Taps, 
Hobs, Gages, and Special Threading Tools of 
the undeviating quality maintained by Detroit 
Tap & Tool Co. Their unerring precision has 
played a big part in America’s phenomenal pro- 


duction record. The craftsmen of Detroit Tap & 
Tool Co. are ready today to produce for Amer- 
ican industry equipment of hair-breadth preci- 
sion to meet the higher requirements of peace- 


time products for tomorrow’s better living. 


BRING TOMORROW'S GAGING AND 
THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 


For your free copy of ‘“‘Threads of 
Destiny,” a comprehensive new 
booklet on the development cf the 
machine screw thread. write today 


on your company letterhead. 


DETR JIT 
GZ 


TAP & 


TEeOL 6s. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


TAPS e GROUND THREAD HOBS e 


THREAD GAGES e SPECIAL 








It takes precision to make history 





M OST for the men who deserve the most 


( ners of Remington 
Electric Shavers are already in 
use in Army and Navy hospi- 
tals—both in this country and 
overseas. Many more are being 
rushed to our wounded service- 
men every day. 

























Asyou probably know, electric 
shaver production was resumed 
a year ago so that hospitalized 
servicemen, and airmen whose 
faces are susceptible to frostbite, 
could have the extra comfort 
and convenience provided only 
by a good electric shaver. 

Remington Rand is happy 
that its shavers, even in a small 
way help the men to whom we 
owe so much. That is why these 
men will continue to get most 
of the Remington shavers now 
in production. 


CIVILIANS can now get them too... 


Yes... but don’t throw away is worth waiting for—it’s 
your old-fashioned shaving America’sfinestelectricshaver. 


equipment just yet. There will ‘ s nl 
not be enough Remington " 0 E M : \ GT0 \ 
s you are fortunate enough to own 
Electric shavers to go around 4 Remington, let us help you keep 
for some time. Remington was jt in good condition. There are 
America’s fastest-selling shav- Remington service stations at 
er just beforethewar,suthefew Remington Rand stores (listed FIF CTRI C SHAVE RS 
Remingtons that dealers will in the telephone directory) in 77 


get won’t stay in stores long. of our largest cities. If you can- 


; not locate the nearest to you NO LATHER NO 
, ; , BLADES SHAVES DRY 
However, please be patient. write to us for information, 


Our engineers are stepping uP —_ Remington Rand, Inc., Electric 
production as rapidly as pos- Shaver Division, Bridgeport 2, 
sible. Remember,a Remington Connecticut. 























Complete 
DURHAM 





For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfert. Kit includes: 
Durham T-tvpe razor, five i.mous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe —— equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 

E DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly at 

Washington, D. C., for September 28, 1945. 

District of Columbia—ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District 
of Columbia aforesaid, personally appeared Anthony 
R. Gould, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says tha®he is the Business Man- 
ager of The United States News, and that the fol- 
lowing is to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, G. . Bryan, Chevy Chase, Md.; Editor, 
David Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, 
E. Worth Higgins, Chevy Chase, Md.; Business Man- 
ager, Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md. 

__ 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
given.) The United States News Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; David Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Chase National Bank, New York City (as 
trustee for Lt. Mark Lawrence, U.S.N.R., Mrs. A. 
Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn); 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (as trustee for Cecilia 
Lawrence, Ruth R. Lawrence, Edythe L. Scheiner, S. L. 
Scheiner, and D. L. Scheiner); Owen L. Scott, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Margarete M. Scott, Washington, D. C.; 
W. and Buena_M. Bryan, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Mildred A. Gould, 
Bethesda, Md.; Daniel W. Ashley, Darien, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are; (If there are none, so state.) 


one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
& Capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
Person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct. or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
Securities than as so stated by him. 

ANTH' R. GOULD, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 


of Sept., 1945. 
[SEAL CHAS. W. McCULLUM 
My commission expires September 30, 1946. 





“lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Human Demobilization 


Sir:—In the issue of September 14th 
(Labor Week), you refer in generous lan- 
guage to my report to General Bradley 
(Veterans’ Administrator Omar Bradley) 
on the problems of the veterans. May I 
take this opportunity to thank you for 
the helpful attitude you display? 

I have felt that when we have public 
backing in a drive to solve quickly the 
problems of human demobilization, the 
opportunities we have lost in the past will 
be grasped quickly at this time and solu- 
tions provided for existing shortcomings 
and evils. 

I am quite confident that our Govern- 
ment in Washington has the right attitude, 
but I do hope no attempt will be: made 
to rush through what one writer called 
“a slapdash” series of laws without follow- 
ing recommendations which were made 
after deep study of the subject. 

New York, N.Y. Bernarp M. Barucu. 


* * * 


Compulsory Mediation of Strikes? 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion, “Should the Government have 
peacetime power to require media- 
tion of labor disputes to avert 
strikes? were received too late for the 
issue of October 5. 


There should be no compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and management and labor should 
settle their own difficulties with Govern- 
ment playing no role other than umpire. 

Harry BripcGes 
President, CIO International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen 

San Francisco, Calif. 


If it is our desire as a nation to develop 
a postwar economy based on principles of 
free enterprise, then Government compul- 
sion upon management or labor to require 
mediation of labor disputes should be 
avoided at this time. Management and 
labor still have that same sense of respon- 
sibility to the national welfare that made 
production history during the war and 
should be given the opportunity without 
Government interference to develop a 
sound and democratic policy for arbitrat- 
ing their mutual problems. 
E_mer T. Cartson 
President, The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Plainville, Conn. 
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CONCERNING ANOTHER 


SMALL BUSINESS WITH ROOTS IN ALUMINUM 


Knifed in the middle by /magineering 


Price cutting like this is what America 
needs more of. 

It came about when Lewyt Corporation, 
Brooklyn, teamed up with Alcoa to make 
something better and cheaper of aluminum 
by Imagineering ...letting imagination soar, 
then engineering it down to earth. 


Se i as 

In 1941, Lewyt landed a sizable order for an 
aluminum part for automatic pilots. It 
called for aluminum tubing, scarce at the 
time. Required much welding, and welders 


were hard to hire. Tough test “specs” ran . 


rejections up to 40%. 

“Need it be made of tubing as it always 
has been?” Lewyt engineers wondered. 
“Let’s Imagineer with Alcoa. Maybe they 
can sock out impact extrusions for us.” 

Impact extrusions are made by bashing 
an aluminum disc so hard that the metal 
squirts up around the punch. A symmetri- 
cal, thin-walled shell, closed at one end, is 
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produced. No impact extrusions as large as 
Lewyt needed had even been made. 

After much nimble-witted Imagineering 
by Lewyt and Alcoa engineers, special 
tools were designed and built for the job. 
Then a big Alcoa press, the only one 
of its size in captivity, “‘socked out” the 
Shells... 500 a day. 

Lewyt’s output jumped. Only one-sixth 
as much welding was needed. Rejections 
nose-dived. So did the price to the prime 
contractor... from $38.10 on the original 
contract to $18.85 on the final invoice. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as 
small business prospers ... providing addi- 
tional jobs and opportunity for millions of 
workers . . . Alcoa stands ready to assist any 
manufacturer, large or small, in the solution 
of problems involving the use of aluminum. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Axserrcanm Pusmaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Under tax law changes to be made by or soon after November 1: 

Corporation income in 1946 probably will bear a maximum tax of 36 per cent. 
Excess-profits tax is unlikely to apply to income years started after 
December 31. Senate is expected to insist on full repeal of excess-profits tax; 
is then likely to go along with the House on a 36 per cent normal and surtax rate. 
Net loss carry-back and unused excess-profits credit can apply in 1946. 

Pay-roll tax to Support old-age insurance will be frozen again for 1946. 

Capital stock tax and declared value excess=-profits tax probably will be 
repealed, effective in 1946, but this is not yet a sure thing. 

No tax reduction will be made retroactive against 1945 income. 

Thus, tax relief to corporations in 1946 is likely to be substantial. The 
basic idea in Congress is to be to (1) end the tax on excess profits on ground 
that it is a restraining factor in peace; (2) give everybody at least a 10 per 
cent tax reduction. House stand for only partial repeal of excess-profits tax is 
for use in bargaining with Senate to get the 36 per cent normal and surtax. 




















In the field of individual income taxes, affecting 1946 income..... 

Normal tax of 3 per cent will be retained, but the personal exemption from 
normal tax will be made the same as existing exemption from surtax. 

About 12,000,000 taxpayers will be relieved of tax by making normal tax and 
surtax exemptions equal at $500 for the taxpayer and $500 for each dependent. 

Surtax rates will be reduced 4 percentage points for each bracket of net 
income. Then, at the point near $21,000 of surtax net where 4 points will not 
result in a 10 per cent tax cut, further reduction will occur to give a 10 per cent 
cut. That': the House idea, and it seems likely of Senate approval also. 








Under 1946 tax on individuals, assuming a married man, 2 dependents: 

At $2,000 of net income, no tax would be paid. Tax now is $45. 

At $3,000 of net, tax will be $190, where it was $275. 

At $5,000 of net, the tax will be $590, where it had been $755. 

At $10,000 of net, the new tax will be $1,880, where it was $2,245. 

At $50,000 of net, the tax under the House plan will be $24,178, where it 
had been $26,865. That would be a 10 per cent cut. The 10 per cent rule would 
apply all the way up through the surtax brackets. 

In other words, the tax saving is to be more than 10 per cent for persons 
of relatively low income, but is to be at least 10 per cent for everybody. 

Tax saving at $3,000 of net income--which is on the high side of wage 
earners--would be equivalent to a wage increase of $1.64 a week for the married 
worker with 2 dependents. At $2,000 of net income, it would be less than $1.00 a 
week. Result is that workers: are unlikely to be ready to accept a cut in taxes 
as an alternative to a wage increase. The reduction is to be too small for that. 

Withholding as a tax-collection method will be continued in postwar. 





Excises are scheduled for reduction next July l. 

Capital gains tax is not to be considered in the bill now to be acted on. 
Estate and gift taxes are not involved at this time. 

Longer-range tax policy, policy related to postwar type and levei c* axes 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


on corporaticn and individual income, on pay rolls, on estates and gifts, on a 
wide range of commodities and services will be considered in 1946, with any 
broad change in policy to be effective in 1947, not in 1946. 


In another field..... Out of the strike wave now under way: 

A wage level is to emerge that will be about 15 per cent above present; 
that will give workers a substantial offset to loss of overtime pay. 

U.S. official attitude, tipped by Labor Secretary Schwellenbach, is to give 
a 15 per cent wage increase, then arbitrate on a rise above 15 per cent. 

Price level will be forced moderately higher by wage increases to come. 
Price rise will be restrained so long as price control continues; will not get 
under way strongly until price control is modified or ended by next July l. 

Living-cost increase will tend to lag behind individual price increases}; 
will reflect a declining trend in food prices, a continued, control over rents. 














Cost-price situation in U.S. industry, over all, Suggests this: 

At present wage and material costs, industry can make a "normal" margin of 
profit, the prewar margin, with the price level where it now is. 

A 15 per cent wage rise probably can be absorbed by industry through the 
squeezing of profit margins to a level 10 per cent under "normal." Rigid control 
of prices, however, would be required to enforce that continued squeeze. 

A 30 per cent general wage increase would force a price increase of at least 
12 per cent, leading to a living-cost increase of nearly that much, if industry's 
profit margins were not to be Squeezed near to the vanishing point. Rigid con- 
trol of prices again would be required to hold a rise to 12 per cent. 

Idea of Squeezing profit margins in a period like this is unrealistic. 

That's because, in peacetime, there must be encouragement, not a warrant of 
death, to the marginal producer, to the producer who may not be most efficient. 
Marginal producers and new producers must be encouraged if jobs are to be made. 
In war, when Government isn't concerned about the fate of. individual concerns 
and is not interested in expansion of industry, price control can be used to put 
a squeeze on prices to narrow the margin of profit. That can't be done so easily 
in peacetime. A Squeeze-tends to stifle, not to encourage, industrial activity. 














Strike outbreak apparently will have to run its course; will not be put 
under control by any machinery that the Government has in working order. 

As matters now stand..... 

Plant seizure is a very crude weapon, settles nothing, merely gives what 
amounts to a waiting period. In peace, labor might strike a seized plant. 

Conciliation Service is without authority to enforce any settlement. 

War Labor Board is expiring; is without its old power to compel parties to 
a dispute to arbitrate their differences and to accept WLB decisions. 

Labor-management conference in November will dodge the really basic issues; 

















will probably go no further than to urge machinery through which arbitration can 


be resorted to on a voluntary basis to settle disputes. Even then, Congress will 
have to act on any recommendation that may come from the conference. 

Point is that the Government is rather helpless at this stage; is able to 
seize industries for the time being, but is without any means of working out an 
orderly settlement of issues that are arising. 


It may be 6 months before U.S. industry is well adjusted to peace. 

Burst of labor trouble now is likely to be followed by another in spring. 

Wage increases, in the end, will force some price increases to be given 
grudgingly. Crucial battle will be over extending price control beyond June 30. 

A minimum wage may be fixed by law at 55 cents, but not higher than that. 

Trend in White House thinking on policy inclines a little more to the left. 
Mr. Truman, caught in the middle, is impressed by labor's voting power. 
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UBA, strategically placed at the 

crossroads of two continents, is ff 
a beauty spot beloved by many for its 
gaiety and old world charm. But to 
our exporters and importers this en- 
chanting tropical island is also a very 
important source of sugar, tobacco, vegetables 
and tropical fruits—as well as a market for many 
of the products of American labor. In normal 
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times this country’s trade with our good neighbor 


Cuba exceeds $191,000,000, 


For more than a century — interrupted only 
by wartime service — the Cuba Mail Line has 
carried valuable cargoes and thousands of 
travelers between our shores and Cuba, 


In the days of peace, when an expansion of 
world trade will be so vital to all nations, the 
experienced staff of the Cuba Mail Line will de- 
vote its energies to the work it knows so well — 
the fostering of increased trade and travel be- 
tween our country and the friendly island 
republic to the South! 


CUBA MAIL LINE 


ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cuba Mail Line % Porto Rico Line »% Clyde-Mallory Lines $ Southern S. S. Co. 
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(Statement of Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson before the Ways 
ond Means Committee of the House of Representatives, Oct. 1, 1945) 


After climbing the mountain of war taxation in 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943, and moving along the crest during 1944 and 
1945, we are now in the fortunate position of being able to 
go a little way down the other side. We did not reach the 
peak of wartime taxation in one revenue act; it took five major 
acts in four years. I am sure we all agree that more than one 
step will be necessary to convert the wartime tax system into 
a postwar system. 

Every one of us wants to see an end to the burdens of the 
war as soon as possible. But these burdens do not end easily 
or quickly. War and its aftermath will keep Federal expendi- 
tures high for months to come. We cannot liquidate a great 
fighting machine overnight. It will be some time before ex- 
penditures for feeding, equipping, and paying the men and 
women of our armed forces will shrink to the peacetime level. 
Demobilization itself is expensive. Contract terminations will 
probably cost between $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. Mus- 
tering-out pay will average about $270 per discharged man, 
to say nothing of the costs of bringing him home. Even after 
completing demobilization we must meet our obligations to the 
veterans and to the 85 million war bondholders. To reestablish 
veterans in peacetime jobs and to provide care for sick and 
disabled veterans is a responsibility of first importance. The 
Federal debt, which on September 27, 1945 was $262,500,000,- 
000, must also be serviced at a cost of over $5,000,000,000 a 
year for interest alone. Finally, we are determined never again 
to be caught off guard. The peace must be won. That means 
occupation of enemy countries to make them powerless and to 
put them on the road to a peaceful instead of a warlike future. 
It also means a military establishment large enough to main- 
tain the peace. 

Non-war programs to aid agriculture, the unemployed, and 
the aged, and delayed public works expenditures, together with 
the ordinary civilian expenditures of Government, will also cost 
money. 

These facts make it clear, first, that expenditures cannot 
fall immediately to their eventual postwar level and, second, 
that when we do reach a postwar plateau it is bound to be 
far higher than the prewar expenditure level. 

The only real solution of our tax problems and our debt 
problems is a high level of production, employment, and national 
income. A large tax paid from a high level of income is far 
easier to bear than a small tax paid from a low level of income. 
We can have a high level of income. The war has demonstrated 
that this is a $200,000,000,000 country; an annual gross national 
product of $200,000,000,000 at present prices is within our 
reach. We have before us the possibility of a far higher gen- 
eral standard of living than this country has ever known. 
In achieving and maintaining that higher standard we shall 
do more than is possible in any other way to solve the post- 
war tax problem. And a good tax structure will aid materially 
in achieving that higher standard of living. 

But achieving and maintaining the high levels of production 
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PLAN TO CUT TAXES 


Proposals of Treasury Secretary for Lower Rates 


and income of which this country is capable is not a simple 
nor an easy task. We must have a smoothly running economic 
machine with ample profit incentive and ample consumer pur- 
chasing power. We must prevent both inflation and deflation— 
the inflation which disrupts the economy by throwing out of 
gear the value of our income and the deflation which leads to 
unemployment, depression, and stagnation. 

Taxation is an important factor in expanding and stabilizing 
our economy. The tax structure for the postwar years should 
be modernized to make the greatest possible contribution to 
a high level of employment, production, and national income. 
Recently I had occasion as Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion to outline what I believed the guiding principles 
underlying our postwar tax policies should be. I would like to 
quote a few sentences from my report of July 1, 1945. 

“T regard the modernization of our tax structure as the 
foundation of our entire program to reach and maintain full 
employment after the war. ~° 

“In our complicated economy it is not easy to see the ultimate 
effects of taxes, on whom they fall nor what they mean to 
the prosperity of the people. After the war, Government revenue 
needs will be three times what they have ever been in peace- 
time. The Federal tax structure will, therefore, be a far bigger 
factor in the economic health and stability of our Nation than 
ever before. 

“T believe the following principles should guide us in con- 
structing our tax program: 

“1. Taxes should be levied in such a way that they have 
the least harmful effect on the expansion of business investment 
and the creation of jobs, because productive employment is 
the source of our standard of living, of all income, and of the 
revenue which the Government collects from taxes. 

“2. Taxes should be levied in such a way that they have the 
least harmful effect on the maintenance of mass markets and 
mass purchasing power because that is the basis of business, 
labor, and agricultural prosperity. 

“3. Taxes must ‘be fair among people. 

“4, Tax policy should be integrated with a fiscal policy 
designated to prevent inflation and deflation. 

“Acceptance of these principles means, in my opinion, that 
the personal income tax must be the chief source of tax 
revenue and the base must be broad. 

“Tt means that we should eliminate as far as possible the 
sales and excise taxes, because they not only put an unfair 
and hidden tax burden on those with low incomes, but they 
also restrict markets for business. 

“The excess-profits tax should be repealed after VJ-Day. 
Taxes on business earnings should be modified, bearing in mind, 
on the one hand, the revenue needs of the Government and, 
on the other hand, the incentive for risk-taking and expansion 
to be gained by the modification.” 

It is my understanding that you do not intend at this time 
to undertake a modernization of the tax structure. I agree that 
the problem of 1946 taxes is more immediate and that for the 
time being a thoroughgoing job of postwar tax revision must 
give way to it. Accordingly, I shall withhold my suggestions for 
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basic revision until a later date and shall confine these remarks 
to the immediate problems of tax legislation for 1946. 

First of all, let us look at some facts concerning the budget- 
ary outlook. The peak of Federal wartime expenditures was 
reached in the fiscal year 1945 when war expenditures totaled 
$90,500,000,000 and total expenditures $100,100,000,000. The 
August 31 Budget Bureau estimate for the fiscal year 1946, 
indicates a decline in war expenditures to $50,500,000,000 and of 
total expenditures to $66,400,000,000. Thereafter expenditures 
will continue to decline but will remain at relatively high levels. 

The peak of wartime revenues was reached in fiscal 1945 
with total receipts in general and special accounts of $46,500,- 
000,000, leaving a budget deficit of $53,600,000,000. The latest 
estimate for the fiscal year 1946 indicates that revenues will 
decline to $36,000,000,000, leaving a budget deficit of $30,400,- 
000,000. Although a $30,000,000,000 deficit represents an im- 
provement over a $53,000,000,000 deficit, it remains a stubborn, 
sobering fact. Immediately, the thought of tax reduction must 
be narrowly confined. 

There are no official budget estimates beyond June 30, 1946. 
To facilitate the work of your Committee we have prepared 
revenue estimates for the calendar year 1946 based on the 
most reasonable assumptions that we are able to make at 
this time as to levels of business and income in 1946. Before 
presenting these estimates, I should like to point out that 
while the figures have been prepared by the Treasury staff, 
they have been reviewed by a committee jointly representing 
Mr. Stam’s staff and the Treasury Tax staff. I am informed 
that the two staffs are in agreement on the estimates. 

The revenue figures for the calendar year 1946 are presented 
on a liability basis; that is, they are not the amounts that 
would actually be collected in 1946, but the amounts that 
would accrue under existing tax laws on the basis of present 
estimates of 1946 income and business. This liability basis of* 
estimate, rather than a collection basis, is used to give a clearer 
picture of the taxes which existing law will impose on indi- 
viduals and businesses in the year just ahead, the year to 
which the Committee is now devoting its attention. The 
liability basis also avoids confusion by disregarding variations 
in the dates of collecting taxes accrued for any given year. 

The tax liabilities for the calendar vear 1946 under present 
law are expected to amount to a total of $32,500,000,000, or 
$8,900,000,000 less than the corresponding liabilities of $41,400,- 
000,000 for the calendar year 1944. Thus it appears that by 
1946 even without any change in tax laws, falling national 
income, payrolls, and profits will bring about a tax drop of 
nearly $9,000,000,000. The taxpayer will not feel any relief 
from that drop in tax liabilities but the Government must 
reckon with its impact on revenue receipts. _ 

The $32,500,000,000 figure of estimated tax liabilities for 
the calendar year 1946 is reached without allowing anything for 
a possible reduction of the excise tax rates under existing law. 
The provision of law is that the so-called “war tax rates” 
shall end “on the first day of the first month which begins 
six months or more after the date of the termination of 
hostilities” as proclaimed by the President, or specified by con- 
current resolution of Congress; at that time the excise tax 
rates revert to their levels prior to the Revenue Act of 1943. 
In his announcement of VJ-Day, the President stated that he 
was not proclaiming the end of hostilities. There is no way 
of forecasting at this time when the end of hostilities for the 
purpose of the excise tax reduction will occur; for this reason the 
estimates did not include any amount for reduction. 

An important question facing your Committee is: How much 
room is there for tax reduction at the present time? I urge that 
in considering this question you keep first in mind the protection 
of our 85 million bondholders. They must be protected against 
inflation and a weakened national credit. Without confidence in 
a strong national credit we shall be in a weak position indeed 
to promote business expansion, production, and employment. 
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In considering the possibility of tax reductions during the 
transition period, we must consider not merely the state of the 
budget, but the state of the economy as well. As I have said 
before, we want a tax system geared so far as possible to the 
prevention of both inflation and deflation. 

During the coming year we shall find ourselves in a some- 
what paradoxical situation. The rate of government expendi- 
tures—and particularly those expenditures which find their 
way currently into the pockets of consumers—will be declin. 
ing rapidly., Millions of workers will be laid off and forced to 
seek new jobs. As the labor market loosens, the workers’ total 
income will decline. Overtime pay will rapidly diminish. Many 
workers who have been promoted to well-paid classifications 
will find themselves reclassified into less remunerative jobs, 
Workers, in many instances, will have to move long distances 
in search of new jobs. In many States, unemployment com- 
pensation, under existing legislation, will not prove adequate to 
sustain mass purchasing power. 

All these are deflationary factors. They do not result, 
however, from any fundamental deflationary situation—that is 
to say, they do not result from a deficiency of total purchasing 
power in the hands of individual consumers and business in- 
vestors. On the contrary, both business and consumers have 
more money in reserve than at any time in our history. Rather, 
such deflationary dangers as we face are the by-products— 
many of them inevitable by-products—of a titanic physical 
change-over from war production to peace production. 

In other words, we should have adequate demand if we were 
able to mobilize our physical resources quickly enough to satisfy 
it. Therefore, one of the primary objectives of our fiscal policy 
must be to encourage the boldest, the quickest and most venture- 
some expansion of peacetime enterprise by business investors. 

So long as we remain in this period of physical transition, 
we shall continue to be faced with inflationary pressures. There 
is an enormous pent-up demand, particularly for capital and 
consumers’ durable goods. The budgetary deficit will be large. 
Accumulated individual and corporate savings are enormous. 
We are starved for new houses, new cars, new radios and 
the like. 

We must, therefore, at present keep up our guards against 
inflation, not only through price and other direct controls, but 
through taxation. It would be pathetic if, after besting the 
enemy of inflation all through the war, we allowed it to over- 
take us on the home-stretch. In other words, I am convinced 
that, in considering how much room there is for tax reduc- 


tion your Committee will be well advised to keep a weather 


eye to the storm signals of inflation. 

At the same time, we cannot overlook the deflationary 
dangers to which I have already alluded. If the physical 
change-over of our economy is delayed or hampered, by fiscal 
or other impediments, the temporary phenomena of deflation 
may take on a more permanent and inflexible character. If 
business lacks confidence in the future, enterprise will be 
timid. If workers and consumers lack confidence, they will 
contract their purchases and hoard their savings. In either of 
these events, the »srompt expansion of our peacetime economy 
will be endangered. 

To a major degree, we must rely on non-fiscal measures to 
guard against deflation. Skillful wage policy, price supports for 
agriculture and adequate unemployment compensation are 
important weapons. Nevertheless, a modest reduction in taxes 
can help. But it must not go too far. After all, although there 
will be both inflationary and deflationary pressures, tax laws 
are nation-wide as to area and composition. 

Hence after considering all factors, economic and budgetary, 
it is my considered judgment that total reductions should not 
exceed $5,000,000,000 for 1946. 

This is a time when rapid reconversion and business expan- 
sion are of the utmost importance to the maintenance of a 
high level of employment and income. Tax reduction for 1946 
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should be designed to afford the maximum aid and stimulus 
to reconversion and expansion that is compatible with our 
revenue needs. Therefore, I suggest that the Committee should 
view the primary function of this bill to be the removal from 
the tax law of serious impediments which it may present to 
the swift transition from a war economy to a _ prosperous 
peacetime era for which we are preparing. If, as I believe, we 
can do this without an unwarranted sacrifice in revenues, then 
the present problem will be successfully met. 

In this connection, I wish to discuss with you the excess- 
profits tax because I consider it to be in a class by itself in 
its relation to postwar business expansion. 

The excess-profits tax was imposed in 1940, and the rates 
were increased in 1941, 1942, and 1943. It has been a major 
source of wartime revenue. It should be noted, however, that 
the net yield from the tax has not been as large as the apparent 
yield, for if the excess-profits tax did not apply, the cor- 
poration normal and surtaxes would apply. The net yield of 
the excess-profits tax is. the additional revenue produced by 
imposing on excess profits the 8544 percent excess-profits tax 
rate instead of the lower corporation normal and surtax rates. 
At the level of profits expected for 1946, the net yield for the 
excess-profits tax is estimated at $2,555,000,000. 

Despite its importance as a source of revenue, the excess- 
profits tax was not imposed merely as a revenue measure and 
has never been viewed primarily as such. The primary purpose 
of the tax has been to prevent war profiteering. Although it 
has not altogether succeeded in that purpose, there can be no 
doubt of its great value in recapturing war profits. 

The excess-profits tax has been a control measure, one of a 
large group of control measures which were absolutely neces- 
sary to the effective conduct of the war and to the maintenance 
of economic stability and a fair distribution of the sacrifices 
of war. It is the fixed policy of this Administration that every 
war control over American business and American life shall 
be dropped as soon as conditions make it possible to do so. 
A long list of controls has already been dropped and many 
more are going day by day. I believe that by December 31, 
1945, conditions will be such that the excess-profits tax, as a 
wartime control measure, can be eliminated and I recommend 
that it be repealed as of that date. It should not be repealed 
before that date because large amounts of war profits will 
continue to be received during the closing months of this year, 
as contracts are completed and termination payments made. 
Moreover, December 31 is a desirable date on which to end the 
tax because it is the close of the taxable year for the great 
majority of corporations and thus is a convenient date, both 
for the taxpayer and the Government. 

The case against the excess-profits tax for 1946 goes beyond 
the fact that it is primarily a wartime control. It is also an 
obstacle to that reconversion and expansion of business which 
are so necessary for a high level of employment and income. 
The testimony of businessmen is that they are unable to take 
the risk of full peacetime business expansion until this tax has 
been removed. Their attitude is not difficult to understand 
when we reexamine the nature of the excess-profits tax and ob- 
serve the erratic character of its measurement of excessive profits. 

The idea of taxing excessive profits is an attractive one in 
peace as well as war: If profits are truly excessive, why should 
they not be heavily taxed? The label “excessive” condemns 
them. The difficulty is that calling. profits excessive does not 
make them excessive and calling profits normal does not make 


. them normal. 


\s you will recall, the present system of excess profits taxa- 
tion was not adopted in 1940 without grave misgivings as to 
the methods of distinguishing normal and excessive profits. 
Efforts were made through extensive amendments in 1941 and 
1942 to remove some of the more obvious discriminations. 
The results were not notably successful. Nevertheless the tax 
was tolerable as a method for preventing war profiteering. With 
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the war over, the tax must stand or fall on its merits as a 
peacetime source of revenue. Judged as a peacetime tax, it 
has many defects. 

A serious defect of the excess-profits tax for the postwar 
period lies in the weakness of the average earnings credit, 
which uses prewar profits as a measure of normal profits. A 
corporation may continue to earn free of excess-profits tax 
95 percent as much as it averaged during the years 1936-1939, 
and this amount is often enlarged by various relief provisions. 
A corporation with a high prewar earnings experience may thus 
earn 20 percent, 30 percent or more on its invested capital 
without paying any excess profits tax. New and rising corpora- 
tions do not have the benefit of such a credit and are thus at 
a competitive disadvantage in relation to established long- 
prosperous corporations. Whatever the merits of the average- 
earnings credit in measuring excessive war profits, it would be 
grossly unfair if applied to peacetime business. 

The invested capital credit also has serious limitations as a 
measure of excessive profits. For example, corporations are per- 
mitted to treat as current invested capital amounts which have 
long since ceased to contribute much if anything to earning ca- 
pacity. This gives them an unfair tax advantage over more re- 
cently established concerns not having inflated capital structures. 

These are only a few of the ways in which excess-profits as 
computed for tax purposes may differ widely from any logical 
concept of excessive profits,—and this despite repeated efforts 
by the Congress during the war to remedy the defects. 

It is often assumed that the problem of excess-profits taxa- 
tion is practically synonymous with the problem of big busi- 
ness. It is, of course, true that a much larger percentage of very 
large corporations than of small corporations have been subject 
to wartime excess-profits tax. Even so, in 1943 over 70 percent 
of the corporations with incomes subject to excess-profits tax 
had net incomes of less than $100,000. Even with the $25,000 
exemption in effect, it is estimated that if the excess-profits 
tax is continued into 1946 roughly one-half of all corporations 
with income subject to excess-profits tax will have net incomes 
of less than $100,000. Moreover, by no means all large cor- 
porations pay excess-profits taxes. In 1943, the latest year for 
which actual tabulations are available, 33.3 percent—one-third 
—of the corporations with incomes of $1,000,000 and over did 
not have taxable excess profits. Repeal of the excess profits 
tax will give relief to corporations of all sizes, except those 
already exempted, and throughout all industry. 

In recommending repeal of this tax I am not suggesting that 
there will not be any excessive profits in 1946. There will be 
and part of them will be attributable to the war. The excess- 
profits tax would reach some of them; but some of them it 
would not reach because of its defective structure. The excess- 
profits tax would also reach certain amounts of high level 
profits which were not due to the war. In addition the ex- 
cess-profits tax in 1946 would reach large amounts of profits 
which would not be excessive by any acceptable standard. This 
is too erratic a tax engine to turn loose for even one full year 
of the postwar period. I am confident that for peacetime the 
only satisfactory cure for the defects in our present excess 
profits tax is repeal. 

One of the methods of improving the excess-profits tax was 
the carryback of losses and of unused excess-profits credits 
placed in the law in 1942. The chief purpose of the carrybacks 
was to correct inflated wartime profit figures by allowing a 
deduction of war-induced ‘costs not incurred until the end of 
the war. It appears that a considerable volume of such costs 
will remain to be incurred after December 31, 1945. Accord- 
ingly, despite repeal of the excess-profits tax, the carrybacks 
should continue for one more year. 

It would, of course, be highly satisfactory to all of us if a 
great deal of tax reduction could be made effective immedi- 
ately and if it could be spread in many places. Unfortunately, 
that cannot be done. 
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Any changes that we do make at this time should meet two 
tests. They should contribute to a vital, invigorated peacetime 
economy. They should be fair in themselves and should, inso- 
far as possible, remedy present inequities. 

The repeal of the excess-profits tax will meet these tests. 
There is another change, of even broader implication, which 
I would now like to discuss. 

Let us never forget the human side of the taxation problem. 
No system of taxation is an inanimate thing. Directly or in- 
directly, it inevitably touches the pocketbooks and influences 
the lives of every man, woman and child in our country. 

In this connection I urge that in distributing the limited 
amount of tax reduction now possible, you give full considera- 
tion to relieving the direct pressure of wartime taxes upon 
lower income groups. 

Whatever relief can be given in reducing personal income 
taxes will be most beneficial, in sustaining mass purchasing 
power, when given to the individuals and families to whom a 
dollar means most. And beyond this economic argument is the 
overpowering logic of equity. 

I direct your particular attention to the so-called normal 

individual income tax. This tax is normal in name only. In 
1942 Congress imposed the so-called Victory tax of 5 percent 
(less certain credits) on gross income above an exemption of 
$624, thereby sweeping into the income tax system some 10-12 
million families not subject to the regular income tax. This 
tax contained a provision for automatic repeal at the end of 
the war. In the Revenue Act of 1943 the Victory tax was 
modified into a tax on net income with an exemption of $500, 
and was designated the normal tax. The automatic repeal pro- 
vision was omitted. 
- The normal tax imposes income tax on about 12 million 
families which are exempt from the surtax. Thus, a family 
composed of a man, his wife, and one child has three surtax 
exemptions of $500 each and is thus exempt from surtax on 
net income up to $1,500. The normal tax, however, applies on 
all net income above $500 for each income receiver without 
regard to family status or number of dependents. Accordingly, 
this family would pay normal tax of 3 percent on all income 
above $500. The amounts of tax are relatively small from the 
viewpoint of the Government and, accordingly, relatively ex- 
pensive to collect, both through withholding and through the 
method of estimates and returns. The amounts are, however, 
by no means negligible to hard-pressed families with small 
incomes and large numbers of dependents. The normal tax 
applies, of course, to taxpayers subject to the surtax. Its repeal 
would be an equitable method of reducing their taxes. For 
example, in the case of a married taxpayer with two dependent 
children, receiving $3,000 of net income before personal exemp- 
tion, the repeal of the normal tax would reduce his tax from 
$275 to $200, a reduction of $75. This is very substantial relief 
and goes to the kinds of taxpayers needing it the most. I 
recommend that you repeal this special war-time normal tax 
levy as of January 1, 1946. The revenue loss from repeal is 
estimated at $2,085,000,000. 

Additional relief to individuals which would be particularly 
helpful to the lower and middle income groups can be given 
also by setting an effective date for the excise tax reductions 
now provided in the law. The industries involved in the excise 
taxes have pointed out the disadvantages arising from uncer- 
tainty in the effective date for these automatic reductions. I 
recommend that the effective date for the reductions be made 
July 1, 1946, which is at the end of the fiscal year. This would 
result in a reduction of excise tax liabilities for the calendar 
year 1946 estimated at $547,000,000. 

When the revenue reductions associated with the three recom- 
mendations just made are added, the total is somewhat in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000.000. However, in estimating the revenue effect 
of each of these items, no allowance has been made for their 
interrelation or combination effects. Thus, the reduction in the 
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excess-profits tax would be expected to result in increased divi- 
dends with resulting increases in individual income tax collec- 
tions. Likewise, the elimination of the normal tax makes more 
money available for expenditure and thus to some extent should 
increase the excise tax collections. And of course it is hoped that 
the proposed program will mean a higher level of business in 
1946 than would otherwise be the case. Although I do not 
suggest any figures to indicate these combination effects, [ ' 
believe they would be of sufficient magnitude to bring the total 
program within the $5,000,000,000 limit which I have proposed. 

Another issue which must be met before the end of the year 
is whether or not to allow the payroll tax rates for old-age 
and survivors’ insurance to rise on January 1, 1946 as provided 
by existing law. At present, as the result of four successive 
postponements of-rate increases, the rates stand at 1 percent on 
the employer and 1 percent on the employee instead of 2 percent 
on each as the law originally provided. Another increase, this 
time to 2% percent, is scheduled to take place January 1, 
1946. Thus in the absence of legislation these payroll taxes will 
rise from 1 percent each to 24% percent each. I understand that 
active consideration of the whole problem of social security cov- 
erage and financing is now underway in the Congress. I believe 
that revision of payroll tax rates should wait to be made part 
of the broader action on social security financing as a whole. 

These proposals are all for 1946. I believe it would be very 
undesirable to make any tax reductions retroactively for the 
taxable year 1945. Incentives work only with respect to the 
future. To get the maximum incentive from a tax reduction it 
should be enacted long enough in advance of its effective date 
to permit businessmen and investors to take the reduction into 
account in making their immediate plans. Since one of the 
main purposes of tax legislation at this time is to encourage 
business to speed reconversion and expansion, it is highly de- 
sirable to pass the contemplated tax legislation early this fall. 
Moreover, if individual income tax changes are made, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will need to reprint and distribute 
new withholding tax tables to employers and taxpayers in time 
to go into effect on January 1, 1946. To meet this schedule the 
new bill should become law not later than November 1, 1945. 

Only a very simple bill with a minimum of controversial 
features can be moved through the necessary legislative proc- 
esses before that date. The pressure for speed combined with 
the continuing requirements for revenue necessarily limit the 
scope of the bill. 

Next year Congress undoubtedly will want to consider more 
far-reaching legislation. There will be more time then to plan 
a thoroughgoing and basic revision of our revenue laws. We 
shall have better knowledge of our budgetary requirements. We 
shall be in a better position to view the national economic 
picture as a whole and to fit the tax revisions to that picture. 

In closing I should like to make one more point. I am sure 
the members of this Committee feel, as I do, a deep sense of 
duty. Only a few weeks ago we celebrated the surrender of 
Japan. Our military victory was earlier and more complete than 
we had dared hope for. We are able to make an earlier start on the 
road toward our peacetime goals. But we will win the rewards 
of Victory only if we are able to bring to the tasks of peace 
the same devotion we demonstrated during the days of war. 

We have had our celebration. We now face new responsi- 
bilities. Our responsibilities extend alike to business and labor 
and agriculture, to the nation’s bondholders, to the disabled 
men of our fighting forces; in short, to all the people. They have 
shown their willingness to shoulder extra burdens when there 
was need for them to bear them. They have the right to expect 
that their load will be lightened as there is opportunity to do 
so. They also want their Government to fulfill the obligations 
remaining from the period of war and the new duties pressing 
upon us with the peace. Taxation presents perhaps the most diff- 
cult of legislative problems. Those problems can be met only with 
a sense of responsibility for the interests of all the people. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


$ 893,285,810 














cm ulier CHGS) gw conn cc ccencscces 2,323,565,991 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 34,568,891 
State and Municipal Securities............. A 165,903,532 
Other Securities . 98,181,066 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances.. 1,016,817,136 
Real Estate Loans and Securities . RU rere ciao 6,036,851 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . ee er 6,656,465 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; ere 6,000,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

MAGEE oe ches ci ce) ovo rele ala cteabo sisal hele dela’s ae 7,000,000 
Bank Premises........ Sut ovex gua beaker ctvta leaiers as 30,224,729 
Other Assets....... sh cilicta evel eras! hovete aier elaaccts aie 2,901,562 

POLAP Ais cciadaed ete emeiee cocccscccs yee 4a0ee 
LIABILITIES 
IN gin is whan s 4s cccccccccccce $4,298,169,026 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $495,689,738) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$11,728,881 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

BA, «svn Sawa ae Eee tke’ 4,332,283 7,396,598 
Items in Transit with Branches. ..........0-. 15,547,338 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

eae ee eho or tS 9 a ek en Sele eres 1,846,685 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 27,974,881 

DBVIGEHG <2 ciciersc-oseoiee UME AE ARRAN SF 2,015,000 
te. 5 cee eee errr pF 
Surplus..... veukbeneueed cece 
Undivided Profits Pets octal daidierae sceraeeboewoes 238,192,505 

Lobe) eee CRC TOC LIT Tele $4,591,142,033 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of September 25, 1945, except 
those of branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$697,088,012 of United States Government Obligations and $8,626,861 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $626,255,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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WHERE WE STAND ON RECQV 


A Summary by OWMR Director John W. Snyder of What the Agenci 








FUNCTION 


AGENCY 


POLICIES 








To Speed Production 






To Promote Stabilization 





CONTRACT 
TERMINATION 
AND SETTLEMENT 


Office of Contract Settlement 
and contracting agencies, 
War, Navy, Maritime, etc. 


To terminate unnecessary contracts at 
once; to settle promptly; to assist in 
financing contractors pending settle- 
ment. 







contrac 
terim | 
tion. 





PLANT CLEARANCE 


Office of Contract Settlement, 
Surplus Property Admin- 
istration, contracting agen- 
cies. 


To remove Government-owned sup- 
plies and equipment speedily so as 
to permit rapid change-over; law re- 
quires clearance within 60 days. 







arehou: 
request: 
met in 








SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Surplus Property Administra- 
tion and disposal agencies 
—RFC (plant, equipment, 
planes), Commerce (con- 
sumers’ goods), Agricul- 
ture (food), NHA (hous- 
ing), Maritime (ships). 
State (property abroad). 


To get surplus materials, equipment 
and plant into civilian use as fast as 
possible. 










To relieve inflationary pressure 
by prompt disposal of consum- 
ers’ goods; to avoid breaking 
markets by dumping, 


contract 
disposal 
plants ¢ 
plants ¢ 








PRODUCTION 
CONTROLS 


War Production Board. .... 


Tu eliminate restrictive orders prompt- 
ly; to assist in breaking bottlenecks. 







nly 79 © 
still in f 
tem reta 
necks, 


To prevent inventory hoarding 
and scrambles for scarce items; 
to encourage output of low: 
priced items, 





MANPOWER 
ASSISTANCE 


Labor Department, including 
USES and Retraining and 
Reemployment Administra- 
tion; Federal Security 
Agency. 


To encourage manpower readjustment, 
to strengthen employment service for 
bringing workers and jobs together. 









contre 
USES of 
to 1,750; 
solidated 


To provide unemployment com 
pensation on an enlarged basis 
during the transition, 





DEMOBILIZATION 
AND VETERANS’ 
READJUSTMENT 





Army, Navy, Selective Serv- 
ice, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 





To release men as fast as possible; to 
provide veterans with vocational 
guidance, education, financial and 
medical aid for his readjustment. 












(Mustering-out pay, veterans’ re 
adjustment allowances and 0 
er benefits of GI Bill of Rights 
also tend to support purchase 
ing power.) 


146. Pr 
Rights be 
tion cent 
Administ) 














Issued by Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
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ERSION (October 1, 1945) 


cf Done, What the Mujor Policies Are, and What Problems Lie Ahead 









ACTIONS TAKEN SO FAR 





To Promote Stabilization 


FUTURE PLANS 


CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION NEEDED 





terim financing system in opera- 
tion. 


Need for prompt filing of contractors’ 
claims. Goal is to settle all can- 


celled contracts within a year. 





li; settlement procedures set, per- 
sonnel trained and made available; 
contractor personnel trained; in- 
arehouse space acquired, very few 
requests for plant clearance not 
met in 60 days up to now. 





ules adopted to facilitate retention 
of inventories and equipment by 
contractor. Regulation on plant 
disposal, including leasing, issued ; 
plants costing $32,000,000 sold, and 
plants costing $96,000,000 leased. 


ressure 
onsum: 
-eaking 


eal To Speed Production 
ontracts totaling $23,000,000,000 
have been cancelled since August 


Continuous sales effort; con- 
sumers’ goods costing $270.- 
000.000 sold to date. 





Must find lessees or purchasers of sur- 
plus plants. Must reconcile speed 


with desire to avoid breaking mar- 


kets. 


Legislation governing dis- 
posal of merchant ships 
and certain phases of 
foreign surplus. 








arding [Ply 79 out of peak of 650 orders 

items: |f ‘till in force; simple priorities sys- 

f low. fem retained for breaking bottle- 
necks 


Inventory control retained, 
enforcement strengthened; 
controls kept on scarcest 
items; priorities assistance 
for low-priced garments. 


Progressive elimination of controls as 
supply-demand position permits. 
Will maintain staff to break bottle- 
necks and enforce inventory orders. 


Continuation of necessary 
authority under Second 
War Powers Act. 








| 


t com fe controls dropped; number of 

1 basis § USES offices increased from 1,500 
to 1,750; manpower agencies con- 
solidated. 


Unemployment benefits be- 
ing paid by States. 


Expansion and improvement of USES 
facilities, development of programs 
to retrain displaced workers for new 
jobs. 


Increase in  unemploy- 
ment compensation 
benefits and coverage. 
Continued Federal op- 
eration of USES during 
transition and addi- 
tional funds. 








ns’ re ™y and Navy schedules will re- 
1d oth | lease 9,700,000 men by June 30, 
Rights | 1946, Provisions of GI Bill of 
irchas f Aights being carried out. Informa- 

on centers established. Veterans’ 


| Administration strengthened. 








Benefits being paid under GI 
Bill of Rights. 





Achievement of demobilization sched- 
ule will require maximum effort of 
Army and Navy. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration personnel and facilities must 
be expanded. USES must gear up 
its referral pace to demobilization 
schedule. 





Clarification of veterans’ 
reemployment rights. 
Liberalization of vet- 
erans’ benefits. 
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WHERE WE STAND ON REC@VER 


A Summary by OWMR Director John W. Snyder of What the Agenc 


e Dor 





FUNCTION 


AGENCY 


POLICIES 





To Speed Production 


———— 


To Promote Stabilization 





PRICE CONTROLS 


Office of Price Administra- 


tion. 


To set reconversion prices promptly; 
to give needed price incentives to 
bottleneck breaking; to provide in- 
dividual relief in hardship cases; to 
remove unnecessary ceilings. 


To keep cost-of-living and gen. 
eral level of production costs 
stable. 


Reconver: 
machine 
150 com 
cial for 
small | 
prices iJ 
duction. 








WAGE CONTROLS 


Labor Department, including 
War Labor Board. 


To minimize strikes; to permit wage 
adjustments necessary to _ attract 
workers into plants producing bot- 
tleneck items. 


To reestablish collective bargain. 
ing while retaining control over 
wage increases which affect 
prices; to prevent wage defla. 
tion. 


labor-man 
ior Nov 
grant in 
version. 





RATIONING 


OPA, Agriculture, PAW. 
WPB, ODT, SFA. 


To remove rationing as soon as pos- 
sible. 







To restrain bidding for scarce, 
essential consumers’ goods. 


Rationing 
oil, opr 
loves. € 





Agriculture. 


To readjust agricultural output to 
peacetime needs; reduction in some 
goals indicated. 


: ; xamine 
To continue price support pro pee ; 
about he 

gram for at least two years. 


nated m 





























AGRICULTURE needs. 
OWMR Construction Coordi- | To remove barriers to construction; to | To prevent scramble for building eres . 
nator, WPB,OPA, National speed production of construction ma- materials, to curb inflation 0: any b 
Housing Agency. terials. prices of houses, to have a shelf -. 
CONSTRUCTION of useful public works and tof "?® oth 
PUBLIC WORKS initiate noncompetitive projects 
when necessary to relieve un- 
due local unemployment. 
State, Treasury, Foreign Eco- | To restore freedom of trade as quickly | In particular cases to restrain for. _ . 
nomic Administration, Ex- as possible; to protect domestic sup- eign demands which might ex-§ © ies 
FOREIGN TRADE port-Import Bank, WPB. plies and promote imperts of scarce ert undue pressure on domestic § "® P°W® 
Agriculture. materials essential to reconversion; prices. 
to help finance United States exports. 
————_ 
ODT. To remove controls as rapidly as ae 
transportation load permits. ‘a babe 
TRANSPORTATION , . freight tr 
ventions 
CONTROLS trains ma 
Treasury. To provide maximum incentive and | To provide tax relief, stimulating eVJ-day 


FEDERAL TAX 
AND BORROWING 
PROGRAM 


financial basis for reeonversion. 





expenditures to extent consis 
tent with restraint of inflation 
ary pressure; to continue to sell 
bonds for anti-inflationary pur 
poses. 








OVER-ALL 
PROGRAM 





OWMR, consulting with Ad- 
visory Board. 





To assure that the policies and operations of the several agencies are if 
harmony with each other and with the basic objective of the period; t 


promote adequate advance planning. 
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ECGVERSION (October 1, 1945) 


we Done, What the Major Policies Are, and What Problems Lie Ahead 








jencie: 
= 
a 
ACTIONS TAKEN SO FAR 
s CONGRESSIONAL 
— ae eee Saas ACTION NEEDED 
: To Speed Production To Promote Stabilization 
ion 





ss 
Reconversion prices set for washing 
machines, other items; ceilings on 
150 commodity groups lifted; spe- 
cial formulas for hardship cases, 
mall business adopted. Some 
prices increased to encourage pro- 
duction. 





Extends use of specific dol- 


lar-and-cents ceilings and 
preticketing to aid enforce- 
ment. Tightening of evic- 
tion orders to strengthen 
rent control. 


Enforcement of all necessary ceilings, 
step-by-step removal of ceilings on 
particular products where inflation 
pressure eases or which are not im- 
portant in cost-of-living or produc- 
tion. 

















a 
labor-management conference called 
jor Nov. 5. WLB authorized to 
grant increases necessary to recon- 
version. 


ar gain- 
‘ol over 

affect 
> defla. 


Executive Order 9599 re- 


stored free collective bar- 
gaining while retaining 
control over wage increases 
which affect prices. 


WLB to be terminated as soon after 
the conference as other means are 
developed to settle labor disputes. 


Increase in legal wmini- 
mum wage, now 40c an 
hour. 













Rationing removed on gasoline, fuel 
oil, processed foods, naphtha. 
stoves. canned milk, cheese. 


scarce, 
rds. 


Remove or relax rationing as supplies 
of meat, sugar, fats and oils. ete.. 
permit. 


Continuation of rationing 
authority under Second 
War Powers Act. 





Rexamined food goals; removed 
about half of food controls; elimi- 
nated most set-asides for military 
needs. 





To eliminate subsidies as rapidly as 
possible without upsetting markets. 
To develop a program of long-run 
agricultural readjustment to bring 
United States output into line with 
world supply-demand position. 








uildin (ontro!s lifted on all construction ef- 
ial z fective October 15; steps taken to 
a shelf break bottleneck in brick, soil 
a shelf. “s : 

pipe. other critical supplies. 


Federal public works _proj- 


ects reviewed and a list o 
noncompetitive projects 
prepared; control of build- 


Needs machinery to carry out selective 
program of noncompetitive Federal 
projects; needs cooperation of State 
and local governments on public 


Additional funds needed 
for planning and con- 
struction. 





and to t : : : : : 
rea ing materials prices tight- works, needs cooperation of build- 
woul ened. ers, lenders, and purchasers on hous- 
é‘ ing prices. 

—_—_—__—+ 


trols removed on 80 percent of 


in for- n 
ey exports; Export-Import Bank lend. 
smestic | NB Power increased. 


Must determine essential foreign re- 
quirements and adapt program to do- 
mestic stabilization needs. 


Additional financing. 








ll controls on use of motor vehicles 
removed, most controls on rail 
freight traffic retained, ban on con- 
ventions lifted; special passenger 
trains may now be operated. 








te-VJ-day tax bill enacted. 





Continued public support of borrow- 
ing program necessary to minimize 
infiationary sale of bonds to banks. 


Prompt enactment of 
transition tax program 
which balances desire 
for tax relief with de- 
mands of anti-inflation 
program. 








iod; to 





(ontinued, in consultation with other agencies, to review the develop- 
ment and execution of the reconversion-stabilization program; Re- 
conversion Working Committee of 25 agencies established for in- 
terchange and consideration of plans; Deputy Director for Produc- 
tion appointed in OWMR to expedite plant reconversion; reviewed 
cutbacks to assure termination of unnecessary work. 





Must develop policies to meet new 
conditions which will arise as trans- 
sition merges with longer-run_ post- 
war situation. 





Legislation recommended 
in President’s message. 
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Speed-Up in Demobilization...Presidential Caution y 


Mashingion MMSpers... 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


On Palestine . . . Compromise on 


The Big Three of Truman-Stalin- 
Attlee are unlikely to meet any time 
soon to try again to find a new for- 
mula for co-operation. Each meeting 
of the Big Three is followed by a more 
acute phase of disagreement, with an 
apparent meeting of minds not really 
a meeting of minds. 


x * * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 
his counselor, Ben Cohen, were pained 
to discover in London that techniques 
of maneuver and compromise that 
work with U.S. politicians do not get 
to first base with Russia’s Foreign 
Commissar V. M. Molotov. Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Byrnes both had been 
very confident that U.S. political meth- 
' ods would bring the Russians around. 


oh ok 


Top U.S. officials are a bit embar- 
rassed to find the British taking a po- 
sition on issues related to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkans that they can- 
not back up in a showdown except 
with support of U.S. power. 


° 


kk * 


Inside view now is that the U. S. Army 
will be fully demobilized by next 
June 1 or very soon thereafter, and 
that the Navy will be fully demobi- 
lized by July 1. That is far ahead of 
schedule and reflects the military de- 
cision to get men out of service regard- 
less of the effect that this may have 
on bargaining for peace settlements. 


x * * 


Russia’s Josef Stalin is playing a wait- 
ing game in diplomacy in the expecta- 
tion that U.S. ardor for involvement 
in Europe will cool as the months go 
by and that Russia then can get more 
nearly what she wants in the settle- 
ments finally made. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley’s retirement as head of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
despite denials, reflects a weakening in 
the ranks of those officials who have 
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been holding out for a rather hard- 


boiled attitude in fixing terms on 
which loans will be made to Britain. 
The White House was not altogether 
pleased by the repercussions from the 
sudden ending of Lend-Lease. 


xk * 


Edwin Pauley, representing U.S. on 
the Allied Reparations Commission, is 
not too sure right now whether the 
Potsdam Agreement to strip Ger- 
many’s Ruhr of its major industries 
is to be fully carried out. The British 
show increasing coolness to this whole 
idea, now that foreign ministers meet- 
ing in London have failed to figure 
out the basis for peace in Europe. 


xk * 


General of the Army H. H. Arnold 
and his Army Air Forces are to achieve 
their goal of an independent Air Force 
within the Army, free to develop their 
ideas of the strategic use of aircraft, 
but at the same time are to renounce 
any intention of taking the air arm 
away from the U.S. Navy. A separate 
Army and Navy, and not one unified 
service, will be continued in postwar. 
Generals and admirals seem satisfied 
with this compromise. 


x * * 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is working on a plan to abolish 
all distinction, rate or otherwise, be- 
tween air mail and regular mail. Mr. 
Hannegan proposes that his Depart- 
ment be charged with moving mail in 
the fastest possible way to its destina- 
tion for one postage rate, irrespective 
of whether the method used calls for 
movement by air or by train. 


xk * 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
unlikely to inherit the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., which has been guid- 
ed in the past by Leo Crowley. Con- 
gress is inclined to be wary of any 
move that would bring State banks 
under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, an agency of 
the Treasury that now supervises na- 
tional banks. 














Two Air Forces? 


Ellis Arnall, Governor of Georgia, 
turned down an offer from President@iy, 
Truman to become Solicitor Genera! 
of the United States. Governor Arnal} 
preferred to stay close to Georgia poli 
tics. 


xk * 


Roy Blough, as assistant to the Secre- 
tary, is advising Treasury Secretary 
Vinson on tax policy as he previously 
advised Secretary Morgenthau. Mr, 
Blough is in the good graces of tax 
leaders in Congress, in contrast to the 
Congress attitude toward some of his 
predecessors. 


x * * 

















White House is advising U.S. organi- 
zations to go slowly in trying to high- 
pressure Great Britain in changing its 
policy with regard to immigration im 


try to work out an agreement with! 
the British. 


xk * 


Real reason for postponement of the 
Hemisphere conference at Rio de Ja- 
neiro to draw up a Hemisphere plan 
of defense was that U.S. was com- 
pletely unprepared to go into a con- 
ference. State Department upheaval 
has left Latin-American affairs in a 
tangled state. 


xk k 


Prominent Senators are hearing from 
Latin-American diplomats that na- 2S: 
tions to the south are highly disturbed I 
by the attitude of the Truman Admin- 
istration toward Hemisphere affairs « 
and fear that this country may be 

drifting back toward modified im- 

perialism. The fear is that U. S. policy, 

under new administration, may be to” 
stir up trouble within countries to get” 
governments U.S. likes. 4 





f : 


xk * 


Army is making decisions on trad 
policies and industrial policies in Get: 
many owing to a lack of ability to g 
clear directives from the Departme: 
of State. 
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You'll agree 
its “Mellow as a 
Sunny Morning’ 


“* SCHENLEY | 


RESERVE 


"Ry Uf BISTIULERS Conn pa 
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Words can’t give you the taste of it. But we think you'll 
agree Schenley Reserve does give you an “extra”... 

a “special”, not matched, we believe, in any other 
whiskey you have tasted. Try Schenley Reserve 

... it’s the most widely enjoyed whiskey in 

America today. Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65° grain 
neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


A New leaf in Tobacco History 


Yes, tobacco history is being made 
today. Not with a new variety but with 
a remarkable chemical that is helping 
tobacco growers everywhere raise har- 
dier, healthier plants of all types... 
and at the same time save many days 
of back-breaking labor every year! 
This chemical is ‘Aero’* Cyanamid, a 
combination weed killer and fertilizer. 
Applied to tobacco plant beds from 
sixty to ninety days before the tobacco 
seeds are planted, ‘Aero’ Cyanamid de- 
stroys the weed seeds before they have 
a chance to germinate. Later, it under- 
goes a chemical change and loses this 
killing power, becoming a fertilizer and 
enriching the soil to produce sturdy, 
more disease-resistant transplants 
which in turn yield a better, earlier 


MOLDING 


crop of finer tobacco leaves. 

Here is a double benefit of tremen- 
dous importance. But ‘Aero’ Cyanamid 
offers another advantage of equal 


. if not greater value to the farmer. It 


eliminates the costly and time- 
consuming job of hand weeding, 
which in most cases is a matter of 
great expense. As a-result, its use 
is increasing throughout all the 
important tobacco growing dis- 
tricts of the country. A common 
estimate among farmers is that 
“a dollar spent for ‘Aero’ Cyana- 
mid saves ten dollars in labor.” 

‘Aero’ Cyanamid is also being 
used with similar success by other 
farmers for controlling weeds in 
tomato, pepper, celery and vari- 


THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


ous other transplant beds. Thus does 
another phase of Cyanamid chemical 
research and product development di- 
rectly benefit the public. *Trade-Mark 
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